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The Irresponsible Society 


By RICHARD M. TITMUSS 


PROPOSE to discuss what I call the ‘ irresponsible society’, more social injustice. We can too easily forget that in any society 
two aspects of it in particular. One relates to the problem there are substantial sections of the population who have for 
of arbitrary economic power. Who behind the ‘decorous many reasons an immunity to the processes of economic growth. 
drapery of political democracy’ (in Professor Tawney’s Moreover, in the scale of values that distinguishes the liberal 
phrase) has power, who really governs, who is and will be making democracies from the authoritarian states, to claim that we are 
the critical decisions that will influence the design and texture richer than they are should not be, I submit, the fundamental test 
of social and economic life in the nineteen-sixties? My other of the effectiveness and morality of different economic and social 
theme concerns the position of the powerless groups in society: systems. What is fundamental is how we use and distribute our 


the dependent poor, the sick and disabled, the mentally afflicted, increasing affluence; the extent to which we collectively decide. 


the feckless and the obscure. Both themes raise questions that to deny ourselves to benefit others; and the degree to which we 
cannot be asked—at least in public—in the Soviet Union. Boris bring under public control the exercise of arbitrary economic 
Pasternak attempted to do so in Doctor Zhivago and was forced, power. 
poor man, to join the obscure. In the past half-century two of the great forces that have helped 
If Western democracy means anything at all it must surely to sustain the debate about power and poverty in Britain have 
mean that we should be continually asking such questions and been war and mass unemployment. They have had more to do 
continually seeking answers to them. And by answers I do not with the growth of the Labour Party than the dogma of Victorian 
_ want to imply that we should stop short at passing legislation to Marxism. They have tamed for long periods the appetites of 
_ limit, for example, the exercise of arbitrary power or to change Conservatives for inequality and élitism. If we assume, as we 
the rules about national assistance. The framing of new laws in must in-all faith assume for the purposes of social policy, that 
the-field of social policy does not, as the British like to believe, these forces have been banished, where do we look in future for 
necessarily solve the social problem. We have, in addition, there- the men, the movements, and the values that will continuously 
fore, to do a great many things to see that legislation is effective nourish the social conscience? 
in increasingly bringing the forces of arbitrary economic power In America a number of thoughtful observers are now asking 
under public scrutiny and supervision. Similarly, we have to do a questions about the affluent society and the future of democracy. 
great many things over a long period of time if we wish to raise, They have discovered that in a period of unprecedented economic 
more than proportionately, the quality of life of the under- growth the proportion of old people with low incomes—more 
privileged minorities. Well-intentioned welfare legislation does than 50 per cent.—was virtually the same in 1957 as in 1947. 
not, by itself, suffice. Nor is it enough, in an increasingly pros- ‘We are breeding’, it is said, ‘a new type of human being—a 
_ -perous society, to claim, for instance, that the poorest fifth of guy with a full belly, an empty mind, and a hollow heart’. It is 
_ the nation are sharing in this increased wealth, To take up such ‘the age of the shrug’, dripping with ‘fat, professional and trade- 
3m position, to set this as our objective, can imply that in absolute union selfishness, and social unconcern, It is made explicit in 
terms we ell be accepting a society of more inequality; relatively such books as The Waist-High Culture. 


i‘ 


inquiry and protest about power a 
affluence may be having similar e 
redefine and restate in modern terms the inherent illogicalities 
and contradictions in the managerial capitalist system as it is 
developing within a changing social structure. We have signally 
failed to identify and study the new concentrations of economic 
and financial power which may threaten the rights and liberties of 
the subject to choose the values and decide the social priorities 
that will shape his society. While the large tax-free fortunes of 
the nineteen-fifties were being accumulated we made little effort 
to discover the real incidence of poverty and the standards of 
living among the old and other dependent groups. This, to me, is 
one of the more striking signs of the irresponsibility of the nine- 
teen-fifties. In so far as a society fails to identify, by fact and not 
by inference, its contemporary and changing social problems it 
must expect its social conscience and its democratic values to 
languish. 

All one can say with assurance is that, in terms of the relation- 
ship of national insurance benefits and allowances to average 
industrial earnings, most beneficiaries are relatively worse off 
today than they would have been in 1948. The fall in standards 
for them is a bigger fall into poverty. There are now about 
2,500,000 people on National Assistance. Counting other dependent 
groups, the sick, the disabled, the handicapped, and the old who 
are deterred from applying for National Assistance, there may be 
some 7,000,000 to 8,000,000 people today living precariously 
close to the margins of poverty. 


Who Uses the National Health Service? 

There is little here to suggest that much progress has been 
made during the last ten years to concentrate help through the 
public services on those whose need is greatest. For all we know 
this conclusion may hold for other branches of the social services: 
medical care, education, housing and other welfare provisions. In 
terms of the quality and effectiveness of medical care (for the 
physically and mentally ill), who are the major beneficiaries of the 
National Health Service? We do not know: no official attempt 
has been made to find out who utilizes the Service, how often, 


~ in what sectors of cost and quality, and with what results. In 


the matter of housing, social workers could, ten years ago, quite 
hopefully put their more serious cases of hardship on council 
waiting-lists. Now it is hopeless in many urban areas; waiting- 
lists have either been abolished or remain as a polite administra- 
tive fiction. And many people believe that, without a revolution 
in local government and its financial resources, the new mental 
health provisions for community care will remain virtually a 
dead letter. 

These illustrations of the retreat from government in the field 
of the traditional social services are indicative of what we may 
expect in the nineteen-sixties. Secretiveness in administration, an 
appalling lack of facts, the decline in quality of royal commissions 
and committees of inquiry have all combined to maintain much 
of the mythology of ‘the Welfare State’. Many of us must also 
now admit that we put too much faith in the nineteen-forties in 
the concept of universality as applied to social security. Mis- 
takenly, it was linked with economic egalitarianism. Those who 
have benefited most are those who have needed it least, We are 
only just beginning to see that the problems of raising the level 
of living, the quality of education, housing, and medical care of 
the poorest third of the nation calls for an immense amount of 
social inventiveness; for new institutional devices, new forms of 

co-operation, social control, ownership, and administration, and 

new ways of relating the citizen and consumer to services that 
intimately concern him. Social ideas-may well be as important in 
Britain in the next half-century as technological innovation. 

These problems will not and cannot be solved by the private 


insurance market, by property speculators, by forcing land values 


to insanely prohibitive levels, or by any criteria of profits and 
tax-free gains. Private enterprise is building only about 1,000 


new dwellings a year in the County of London, for example, and — 


most of these are luxury flats for the rich. Nor will these problems 
be solved by the growth of the ‘ social welfare firm’ and the pro- 
vision of more occupational and fiscal benefits. Such developments 
in the last ten years have nearly all been concentrated on the © 


gges 
ttle has been done to 


witnessed something of an explosion in the accumulation of ~ 


services (to say nothing of economic freedom) in Britain, the © 


. 1S, 
. assurance, sic 


clothing, travel, ond an ‘a f 

in kind. Fringe welfare, as it is so charmingly called: Ti y 
with income. The cost of private pensions per employee for 

monthly paid staff, for example, exceeds that for weekly . 
staff by about 700 per cent. Tax-free lump sums on retirement run 
from £100 at the bottom to £40,000 at the top. Such ratios rn 

weld seem high even in the U.S. S. R. 


Fringe Welfare : 
The annual value of fringe welfare today, including cheap 
stock options, may well exceed, if spread over working life, the — 
salaries paid to the managerial, executive, and other classes. Their 
standard of living is doubled—or more than doubled. But it is 
mostly contingent welfare; the undivided loyalty tranquillizer | 
the corporation; the basis of a new monolithic society which, as 
Mr. Theodore Levitt has said of the American corporation, is on — 
the way to becoming ‘a. Teeget so 2 Rael, of the 
medieval church ’. f 

This leads me to my other theme and to consider recent trends 
in the concentration and combination of economic power. Simply 
for purposes of illustration I take as an example the power of the 
private insurance corporation. Here five big mergers took place. 
last year to reduce still further what little competition remains 
between these large-scale bureaucracies. The last decade has 


immense funds in the hands of these insurance companies and 
pension trusts. The rate of growth in this control over the 
“economic surplus’ may be even more dramatic in the next ten 
years. Though there are many causes, it is the relatively sudden 
impact and union of two major forces in Western society that has 
led to this explosion: demographic change and economic growth. 
No one who attempts to foresee the future of the public social — 


U.S.A., and other countries can now ignore this development. 
Although only meagre information has been published it would 
seem, if we compare New York and London Stock Exchange lists, 
that the percentage holding of equities by British insurance com- 
panies and pension funds was in 1957 already more than double 
the percentage holding of common stock by their opposite num- _ 
bers in the U.S.A. In other words, these institutions are twice 
as powerful in Britain as in America in terms of the ownership 
of industrial assets. More significant still is the rate of growth of 
these funds as a source of new capital. According to the Radcliffe ; 
Report the insurance companies and pension funds ‘constitute by 
far the largest single source of new capital, the net rate of 
accumulation of the funds of the two groups of institutions being © | 
some £600,000,000 per year’. As investors, they now dominate | 
the City. : 
We know virtually nothing about how this responsibility is 
exercised. The insurance companies even refused to disclose to __ 
the Radcliffe Committee the market value of their assets. Their : 
freedom from public supervision and control was, according to | 


ere ee ; ae 
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one speaker at the 1957 Actuarial Congress in New York, “the. 
envy of insurers in the stronghold of private enterprise ” ‘ 


Power Concentrated faerie Hands 

This is one example of the growth of arbitrary power, a 
potential power, which can affect many important aspects of our 
economic life and our social values in the nineteen-sixties. It is 
power concentrated in relatively few hands, working at the apex 
of a handful of giant bureaucracies, technically supported bya si; 
group of professional experts, and accountable, in practice, te. 3 
virtually no one. From other points of view it is a force making = 
for greater centralization of decision-making power, r 
again, as the Conservative Party has recently done, of Disraeli’s , 
warning: ‘Centralization is the death-blow of public freedom 

We do not know how this. power. is being used in terms 
social Tee Priorities or how far these massive investm 


proper awareness or public discussion of what is involved in terms 
of the common good, and what consequences may flow from the 
choices made. It all goes on in what Weber ‘described as ‘ the 
secret sessions’ of private bureaucratic power. ‘ The “ secret ” ’, 
he added, ‘as a means of power, is, after all, more safely hidden 
in the books of an enterpriser than it is in the files of public 
authorities ’. 

Underlying the notions of continued economic growth is the 
assumption of a dwindling role for government. One consequence 
is the muffling of social protest and the spread of conformity. 
Another is the growth of arbitrary financial and economic power. 


Japan between 
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The public services are thus increasingly seen, as Professor J. K. 
Galbraith says, as an incubus; an unnecessary, doctrinaire burden 
on private enterprise. The act of affirmation, the positive political 
decision about equality and its correlate freedom, becomes harder 
to make as the majority of voters (and not just the top 10 per 
cent.) grow richer, Negatively, they assume—in so far as they are 
helped to think about these matters at all—that the unseen 
mechanisms of a more prosperous market will automatically solve 
the problems of the poverty of dependency, the slums of obso- 
lescence, the growth of irresponsible power, and all the contradic- 
tions that flow from undirected or misdirected social policies. 
—T hird Programme 


East and West 


The second of two talks by IVAN MORRIS 


F statesmen and publicists 

could determine political 

developments, 1960 would 

have been an auspicious 
year indeed ffor_ relations 
between Japan and the United 
States. It is exactly one hun- 
dred years ago that the first 
Japanese diplomatic mission to 
the West travelled to Wash- 
ington to exchange ratifications 
of the new Treaty of Amity 
and Commerce. 

To celebrate the centenary 
of this happy event the Japan- 
ese and American Governments 
arranged an elaborate programme for the months of May and 
June. Special monuments were erected, stamps issued, goodwill 
missions exchanged, rallies, banquets, concerts and exhibitions 
organized. The climax was to be President Eisenhower’s visit to 
Tokyo in June. He was going to have a game of golf with the 
Prime Minister, Mr. Kishi; he was even going to pay his respects 
at Meiji Jingu, one of the greatest Shinto shrines in Japan. And 
for the day of the President’s arrival Mr. Kishi had thoughtfully 
arranged a_ special 
treat: ratification of 
the Security Treaty, 
which was to usher in 
‘a new era’ in Japan- 
ese - American rela- 
tions. ‘All in all’, 
wrote the fapan 
Times, ‘there can be 
no doubt that cities 
throughout Japan and 
America will celebrate 
this centennial as few, 


Two of the stamps issued this year 
for the centenary of the first 
Japanese diplomatic mission to 
Washington: the ‘Kanrin Maru’ 
crossing the Pacific— 


if any, centennials 
have been celebrated 
before ’. 

The _ newspaper 


wrote truer than it 
knew. For hardly was 
the ink dry when the 
happy picture of hands 
across the ocean was 
rudely shattered by 
the huge, near-revolu-_ 
tionary riots in Tokyo. 
_ The President can- 
celled his visit and the 
_ treaty was ratified in a 


“hu Risk An. 
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Japanese outside the U.S. naval air station at Atsugi, south-west of Tokyo, demanding the 
removal of American military bases from Japan: a photograph taken last month 


must surely be unprecented in 
diplomatic history. 

President Eisenhower tried 
to- salvage something from 
the wreckage by describing the 
ratification of the treaty as ‘a 
signal victory’. But to any 
objective observer the word 
*Pyrrhic’ would have seemed 
more appropriate. The official 
American diagnosis of the dis- 
aster has been to blame it all 
either on the Chinese Com- 
munists (as President Eisen- 
hower did) or, in Mr. Hagerty’s 
words, on ‘a small organized minority led by professional Com- 
munist agitators acting under central direction and control’, Ex- 
plaining things away in this fashion not only is dangerous (in that 
it credits the Communists with greater strength than they have 
until now gained in Japan), but misses the main point of the 
demonstrations—that the organizers of the riots could not possibly 
have achieved the success they did were it not for the widespread 
sentiment in favour of neutrality, which made a large part of the 
Japanese public look at them with tolerance, if not sympathy. 

In considering the 
basis of this widespread 
neutralist sentiment, 
we should differenti- 
ate between two kinds 
of neutralists. First 
there are the ‘ pseudo- 
neutralists ’, who re- 
gard neutrality simply 
as an intermediate 
stage between the pre- 
sent situation, in which 
Japan is closely tied 
to the West, and the 
day for which they 
are working, when she 
will be associated with 
China and the Com- 
munist powers. These 
pseudo-neutralists are 
a small but influential 
minority and it is 
they who were largely 
responsible for the 
recent crisis, 

Far more wide- 
spread, however, is 
what may be termed 
“sentimental neutral- 
ism’. It is supported 
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—and President Buchanan of the 
United States receiving the Japanese 
mission on its arrival 
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a by. the majority | of the lefty 
appeal among a large part of the 
population. Its advocates can be foun very walk of life, from 

the housewife who believes that if Japan is neutral her family will 


who supports an ‘independent diplomacy’ in which Japan will 
remain aloof from the East-West confrontation and thus provide 
both sides with an edifying example of moderation, or to the 
owner of a small bicycle factory who thinks that a neutral Japan 
could do a roaring trade with Communist China. 

I call this type of neutralism sentimental because it is based 
on emotions rather than on a clear assessment of Japan’s position 
in the world. Consider the question of defence, for example. The 
sentimental neutralist regards the treaty with America as a 
‘lightning rod’ which, in case of war, will attract the fury 
of Russian retaliation; yet he has no clear idea about how Japan 


i : could defend herself without such a treaty. He is against Japan’s 
.. building up her own armed forces, which would presumably be 
Se necessary if the Americans withdrew, and he thinks in terms 
a of some vague four-power non-aggression pact between Russia, 
:; China, Japan, and America. He often cites Switzerland and © 
aS Sweden as examples to follow, but he usually overlooks the fact 
= that these countries maintain large defence forces of their own. 
a The question of relations with China and the rest of Asia is a 
Fs central one for the neutralist. He frequently refers to his country 
‘oz as the ‘ orphan of Asia’, cut off from all its important neighbours 


because of its unnaturally close ties with a completely alien 
country 5,000 miles away. If, so the argument runs, Japan could 
“sg be allowed to work out her own modus vivendi with China, not 
Z only would prosperous trade relations be built up between the 
Ba two countries but the general tension in the Far East would be 
. immeasurably reduced. Restoring normal relations with Com- 

munist China need not mean that Japan would swing to the left. 
c Instead she would retain an intermediate position between the 
ms two great power blocs, and could even become a sort of third 
force, like India, round which the smaller Asian countries could 
rally for support and for technical. assistance in raising their 
living standards. 


False Assumptions 

This point of view is a popular one in Japan and even finds 
some takers in the West. But I submit that it is based on a web of 
wishful thinking and false assumptions. For one thing Japan’s 
relations with China have never been equal or in any sense normal. 
During the greater part of recorded history China regarded Japan 
as one of her vassal states, and Japan’s desire for trade and 
cultural imports meant that she was often obliged to accept this 
humiliating status. Already in the fourteenth century we find 
a situation in which Japan wanted to trade freely with China 
while China insisted on difficult political conditions. From the 
middle of the seventeenth century Japan entered on her 200 years 
of voluntary seclusion and her relations with the rest of Asia came 

eae to a virtual stand-still. In the mid-nineteenth century it was not 

ti China but the West that brought Japan back into relations with 


* field of potential exploitation and colonization. To speak of restor- 
ing normal relations with China is thus to ignore history. Indeed, 
-; ' it is hard to imagine what equal relations between such disparate 
“ie countries would mean. 

So far as recent relations with Communist China are concerned, 
three facts stand out clearly. First, trade experience with Com- 
munist China was extremely disappointing. Despite the rosy 
predictions of Socialists and of many business men, the Chinese 
never met even those modest target figures on which they had 
agreed. In the peak year of 1957 trade with the Chinese mainland 
accounted for no more than 2 per cent. of Japan’s overseas trade, 
far less than that with Formosa, Secondly, despite Japanese efforts 
i to increase this trade, China in 1958 unilaterally suspended all 
ee relations with Japan, cultural as well as commercial, for the simple 


___. then China has kept up a constant barrage of vituperation against 
_ the democratically elected Japanese government. Thirdly, China 
has pursued a deliberate policy of trying to ease Japan’ out of 


turers a taste of their own medicine by copying their designs. 


great 
i ed section of the — 


be spared the horrors of a future war, to the university professor 


the outside world. When Japan next looked at China it was as a 


Increase 3 in Neatralitt Sentiment 


reason that Japan refused to accept her political conditions. Since 


south-east Asian markets and has even given Japanese manufac- 


with the West, China will adopt a friendly policy and help Ja 
establish herself in Asia? On the contrary it is hard to see how a 
militarily and economically isolated Japan could pick avoid being: F | 
submerged by the continental ee meas 


secetving the economic ade rasineey benefits: be ie presen ties | 4 
' 
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A Meaningless Comparison . Pn rae 

As for the much touted idea that Japan should Seine India 
by becoming a sort of Third Force in. the Far East, all one can 
say is that geographically, economically, and historically Japan’s 
position in Asia is so different from that of India as to make any 
comparison meaningless. To take only the historical point: Japan 
herself is an ex-imperialist nation and, though memories of her 
bellicose behaviour in Asia have faded faster than one might have 
expected, Japan is still far from being a country to which any 
of the smaller Asian states would confidently look for guidance— 
except on purely technical matters. Apart from all this, there are — 
signs that India herself, now faced with the hard facts of ‘Chinese 
policy in Asia, may be taking a more realistic attitude to Com- 
munist China. "Japanese neutralists, on the other hand, are largely 
impervious to the harsh lessons of Ladakh and Tibet. For most of 
them Communist China retains its romantic attraction; the words 
‘ aggressive ’ and ‘imperialist’ are reserved for the U.S.A. : 

The emotional and illogical basis of the neutralist position in 
Japan does not, however, lessen its appeal. To favour neutralism 
has become a mark of respectability in intellectual circles and a 
sign of good sense and ‘sincerity’ among a large part of the ~ 
public. In an opinion poll conducted throughout the country a 
year ago people were asked how security for Japan could best be 
achieved. Only 14 per cent. favoured dependence on the Security 
Treaty with America; 24 per cent. believed that Japan must look — 
to the United Nations; and the largest number (35 per cent.) © 
replied that Japan should be neutral. Yet, widespread as neutralist 
sentiment may be, it has not been strong enough to put the 
Socialists in power. In the general elections of 1958 and 1959 the 
main issue by far was whether Japan should pursue her present 
policy of close ties with the West or whether she shou'd, as the — 
Socialist Party advocates, adopt a more neutral position and culti- 
vate closer ties with Asia. Each result was a resounding victory 
for the conservatives, the Liberal Democratic Party. 

How are we to reconcile this with the strength of neutralism? 
My own answer would be that the emotional arguments in favour 
of neutralism are skilfully exploited by the pseudo-neutralists and 
have an increasing appeal for a large part of the population. For 
a minority, perhaps for about one third, this appeal is sufficiently 
cogent to make them oppose the present alignment with the West. 
Although most of the remaining two-thirds of them would prefer 
a situation in which Japan could maintain effective neutrality and 
enjoy closer relations with Asia, they realize that for the time — 
being Japan is obliged to retain her special ties with the West as 
the conservative Liberal Democratic Party advocates. — 

This explains why public opinion polls about the Security 
Treaty. so often elicit the response, ‘Such a treaty can’t be 
helped ’. In other words the conservative-voting majority accepts 
the need for close ties with America—but without enthusiasm. And 
it is precisely this attitude that lends strength to a vocal minority a 
which favours a form of neutralism leaning towards China. 


The U-2 incident, and Mr. Khrushchev’s threat to strike at U2; 
bases in Japan, have increased neutralist sentiment immeasurably. 
I still doubt whether it is strong enough to put the Socialists in — 
power. But it is a sentiment that any future conservative govern- — 
ment will ignore at its peril. It was precisely by ignoring, or at_ 
least underestimating, it that. Mr. Kishi produced the situation 
that culminated in the cancellation. of nie riba Eisenhower's vi 


tive government, however meee its majority, w wil be 
sive to neutralist sit, than i its predator : 


_ House towards the Colonial Secretary, and said: 


the United. sae and this may be elected. among 
_ other things, in greater control of American bases and efforts to 
secure trade with China. 

This is a far cry from the way i in which the Socialists would 
respond to neutralist pressures if they ever came to power. On 
a goodwill mission to Peking last year the present head of the 
Socialist Party, Mr. Asanuma, declared that the United States 
was the common enemy of China and Japan. We can well i imagine 


_ what neutralism would mean under his government. Almost in- 


evitably it would pave the way for a Communist take-over. This 
_ would be the culminating disaster for the West, not primarily 
_ because of the loss of bases, but because the productive capacity 
of the most advanced and industrialized country in the East would 
be added to the immense potential resources of China, and because 
a prosperous democratic country would be lost to the non-Com- 


- munist world, If this happened the balance of power in Asia 


_ would swing irrevocably against the West. 

What can the. West do to guard against these dangers? First, 
we can help to keep the Japanese economy viable by encouraging 
a high level of trade. In a country with as bloated a population 
_ as Japan’s and so dependent on exports, any serious setback in 
trade would have political repercussions that would make the 
recent demonstrations look like a Sunday-school outing. These 
would be ideal conditions for the extreme left to take power. 

Secondly, the United States should co-operate as far as possible 
‘with any attempts by a future conservative government to remove 
the main provocations to neutralist sentiment. The most important 
of these is the presence of American bases in Japan. An abrupt 
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forces. To maintain foreign bases against the will of a large part 
of the population (even if it is not a majority) involves far greater 


such as the Philippines, or even relying entirely on long-distance 


weapons. Better half a loaf than no bread at all: a secure alliance 


without bases would in the long run be far preferable to the present 
precarious situation, It is unlikely that the removal of American 
bases would in itself appease the Communists or the pseudo- 
neutralists, whose next big target would probably be the American 
position on Okinawa. But it would nullify the most potent argu- 
ment that the pseudo-neutralists can use in their appeal to the non- 
committed part of the population—namely, that American bases 
will involve Japan against her own will in a future nuclear war. 
Finally, what we must avoid at all costs is taking Japan’s present 


close ties with the West for granted, as reflected for example in 


this statement by an American expert on Japan: ‘ The Japanese 
people will contribute unsparingly to the common defence of our 
two nations when they come to believe that they are moving, 
together with the American people, towards a commonly per- 
ceived destiny’. Nothing could be more misleading. Now, as before 
the war, there is an emotionally explosive quality about the country 
which might easily lead her to take action against her own best 
interests. Neither Japan’s political structure nor her international 
alignments are as secure as is often assumed. For a good part 


- of the Japanese population Communist China exercises a magnetic 


attraction which it would be dangerous for us to ignore. 
—Third Programme 


Mr. Morris’s first talk, ‘Fapan between Left and Right’, was published 
in THE LISTENER on Fuly 28 


“ee Soe A Note of Harmony 


EW conferences can have ended on such a note of 
harmony as the Nyasaland Conference in London. 
Indeed, at the closing session Dr. Banda was near to 
tears as he looked across the music room at Lancaster 
‘When I met 
you it became clear to me for the first time that I was dealing with 
a Colonial Secretary who knew that other people too have views. 
- that need to be respected by those in high places ’, 

Yes, there were strong emotional overtones at that closing 
session, but one could understand why. I was told that at two 
_ o’clock on the last day there was complete disagreement between 

Dr. Banda and his Malawi Congress Party and Mr. Alan Dixon 

and his United Federal Party delegation. This was about how long 

the new constitution should be in being before it came up for 
review again, before the next stage of African advancement. In 
the end, they settled on the formula: ‘a reasonable period of 
trial’. And this, said the official report, was to ensure stability 
for economic and social progress and further constitutional ad- 
vance. Now it all depends on what is meant by ‘a reasonable 
period’. », I saw Mr. Dixon, and the settlers’ idea seems to be about 
ten years before Nyasaland can become independent. I saw Dr. 

Banda and put the question to him. His reply was ‘ No, not ten 

years; not five, even’, There the problem i is; but if ‘ reasonable ? 

is a word that could bedevil this issue in the future, it is the one 
word that can be applied to everything else about the conference. 
I saw Dr. Banda a day or two after he arrived here, and he 
told me that his minimum demands were ‘one man, one vote’, 
and independence by‘about mid-autumn, I saw Mr. Alan Dixon 
and Mr. Michael Blackwood of the United Federal Party: they 
_ were thinking in terms of gradual and progressive changes spread 
over something like fifteen years, Each day the conference was on, 
2 I expected that the whole thing would break down, Guided and 
ins ired by the incisive, charming, ag logical and quiet person- 


DOUGLAS BROWN, B.B.C. correspondent, on the Nyasaland agreement 


ality of Mr. Macleod, each side has given way with good grace. 

You will remember that Dr. Banda wanted an enlarged legisla- 
ture of fifty-five members, forty-six of them Africans. What he 
is getting is a legislature of thirty-three members, in which the 


Africans can expect a clear majority, Dr. Banda wanted, too, an _ 


immediate Cabinet system with ten or twelve Ministers. Instead 
there is to be an executive council of ten, presided over by the 
Governor, but it is expected that several members will be Africans. 
Above all, the Governor will select his men in consultation with 
the party leaders, and when they take office they will assume 
ministerial status and be associated with the day-to-day adminis- 
tration of departments of government, 

Then there is the question of who is going to vote. In brief, 
about 100,000 people of all races will have a chance to elect a 
member of parliament in the ordinary way for the first time. Mr. 
Macleod says the mechanics of getting the election going could 
well take nine months, and not less than six. Elections cannot, it 
seems,-be held before the review of the Rhodesian Federal Con- 
stitution due in London in January. The overriding problem of 
Nyasaland’s position—be it in or out of the Federation—has not 
been settled. We do not know yet what the commission, under 
Lord Monckton, that has been inquiring into the Federation, is 
going to recommend. Dr. Banda has said again that he is as 
much opposed to the Central African Federation as ever. And if 
one wants to get a quick and violent reaction from the members 
of the Malawi delegation, the word ‘ Welensky’ does it. There 
is always a hope that the Monckton Commission will produce a 
magical formula. 

Nyasaland is well on the way to becoming an African state. 
But my last thought is that look on Dr. Banda’s face, when he 
emphasized and re-emphasized that he was as much opposed to 
federation as ever. There was the shadow—let us face it—of 
South Africa and apartheid. 

— From Our Own Correspondent’ (Home Service) 
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Passion Play, 1960 


A ee 3 HEN Eduard Devriente the as theatre his 
¢ . torian, saw the Passion. play at Oberammergau in 
1850 ‘he praised it for ‘rising before us, perfect in 
its old German atmosphere, as fresh and alive as if 
. it had been conceived yesterday ’. Yet, two months-ago the Mayor 
. . of the village announced that the play needed re-writing and 
admitted there were certain weaknesses in it that ought to be 
removed, And, in a stimulating talk which we print today, the 
s Rev. Gilbert Cope suggests that although the play ‘ has its moving 
: moments, the presentation is such a confused and complicated 
compromise that it is bound to be unsatisfactory by any standards 
* theatrical or theological’, Do these opinions mean that 
“ty Oberammergau is in decline and the festival there not what it 
* was? Would such a decline matter? Hasn’t the propaganda about 
the play been just another example of Bavarian astuteness in 
x catering for tourists, from the time of the German romantic 
~ movement to the alpine enthusiasms of the Third Reich and on 
pe to the present day? 
Bis Most people, however, would agree that the Oberammergau 
ie season has grown to be something of greater importance than 
other festivals. Under the original Vow of 1633 the villagers 
promised that if God would save them from the plague they 
would perform every ten years a play of Christ’s sufferings. As 
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im : Mr. Cope suggests, this Vow still means a great deal ‘in a spiritual 
ae sense ’ in Oberammergau itself. So it does in the rest of the world, 
BS Except for a postponement after the first world war and no per- 
+ formance in 1940 the citizens have kept their Vow. Their faith 
a in doing this and the spiritual power with which the actors among 


them do seem to have infused their performances have built up 
a strong tradition. For many this is a more important aspect of 
the play than whether it is primarily baroque or nineteenth- 
century in feeling, or how exactly the text derives from the kind of 
Good Friday laments that during the Middle Ages were celebrated 
at the nearby monasteries of Augsburg and Benediktbeuern. 

Dr. Alois Fink explains in this year’s English guide* to the 
festival that the people of Oberammergau, while refusing to make 
hasty decisions, are constantly aware of the need to give the old 
unchanging contents of the play a new form that will be in 
keeping with the present age. No doubt, as with other festivals 
where local talent is employed, criticisms can be made “of the 
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appointed enough to believe that more would be gained than lost 
by bringing in players from outside the village’s own resources. 
Many will agree, however, with the artistic and theological defects 
which Mr. Cope has noticed in the present run of performances. 
Undoubtedly some of the freshness that Devrient admired has 
been sacrificed ever since the revision of the text by-J. A. 
Daisenberger, His is the later nineteenth-century hand that may 
have to be removed from any new version of the play, Artisti- 
cally, Oberammergau now needs the touch of a Reinhardt to 
loosen the Pre-Raphaelite groupings on the stage. Theologically, 
the text needs to be restored to the purity of Gospel tradition 
without being returned to the pattern of staccato incompleteness 
so characteristic of the medieval lamentations, when these were 
first introduced to help tell the story of the Passion. 


acting. But few who see the play this year are likely to be dis- 


* Oberammergau and-its Passion Play 1960, published by Ernest Benn, 15s. _ 
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THE CONGO SITUATION ee ‘been ‘comnieaeat on by radio ° ae 
press all over the world, the issues principally discussed being - 
that of the entry of United Nations forces into Katanga, the with- 
drawal of Belgian troops from the province, and the question of 
the standing and rights of Mr. Tshombe, the Katanga leader. 

Cairo radio, in English, affirmed that ‘ the Belgian colonialists- 
were complicating things for the U.N.’ The commentator said: 


It is unthinkable that the U.N. forces should be used to provoke 
or extend warfare. Secondly, the U.N. cannot act in the Congo 
without the Central Government’s consent. On these two counts — 
it is difficult to conceive that the U.N. will force Katanga to — 
rejoin the Congo, nor can the U.N. fail to observe the Security 
Council’s resolution regarding the integrity of the Congo. This is 
a problem for the Congolese people . . . There are indications 
that if it were left to the people of Katanga alone they would have 
forthwith reattached their province to the Congo. er 


Moscow home service, on the other hand, saw the: eee 
issue in relatively simple terms: 


They say that the insolence of a traitor has no boatele The 
traitor of the Congolese people, Tshombe, has confirmed this — 
truth by his actions. Waving about his home-made flag of inde- 
pendence, this lackey of the imperialists has even issued an order 
for general mobilization of all able-bodied men in Katanga for 
military service. Tshombe acts on orders from and with the 
support of Belgian and other colonialists who want to . . . replace 
on the shoulders of the Congolese people the yoke of ‘colonial 

slavery. The situation demands the most energetic and firm 
measures on the part of the U.N. ; 


’ 


* 
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Chinese Communist transmissions quoted an article in the’ 
ates sar Ta Kung Pao which attacked the United States as the 
“ neo-colonialist ’ villains of the Congo crisis: 
The imperialist countries headed by the United States fave 
been stepping up armed intervention against the Congo in the 
name of the U.N., giving shield to the Belgian aggressor troops — 
by means of the U.N. troops, and making use of the U.N. as a 
tool of further infiltration into the Congo. The ultimate purpose 
of U.S. imperialism, to use the U.N. as a tool of intervention — 
against the Congo, is not for Belgium’s colonial interests, but for __ 
replacing Belgism in the Congo and finally swallowing the _ 
Congo. : 
Shortly before Mr. Hammarskjold rescinded his ieeied to 
send United Nations troops into Katanga the independent Belgian 
newspaper Le Soir said people would not fail to note with bitter- 
ness and impotence, but legitimate anger, that they were faced 
with a surrender by Belgium to the Congolese, to anarchy, and © 
to a United Nations diktat. On the other hand the Belgian 
Socialist newspaper, Le Peuple, considered that the arrival of 
U.N. troops in Katanga would be logical and reasonable. The 
Belgians in the Congo, said the newspaper, would continue to be 
treated as enemies as long as their troops remained in Katanga. 
The Brussels correspondent of the Swiss newspaper Basler Nach- 
richten said there was much understanding for Mr, Hammar- 
skjéld’s difficult position, but it was deplored that his decision to 
enter Katanga was not taken in the light of the situation, but in 
that of the renewed Soviet threat to intervene in the Congo. 

The New York Herald Tribune thought that Mr, Lumumba 
would be advised to tread softly i in the matter of Katanga: 

Opposition to Lumumba in the Katanga is real and nes "4 
standable, and reconciliation will require more tact, not demagogy. - 
After all it was Mr. Lumumba’s own inability to govern which — 

_ created the chaos in the first place, and Mr. Hammarskjéld was _ 
_ right to remind him that further attempts to play off East against — 


West will rebound first and foremost to the Congo’s disadvantage. ‘24 


The Washington Post considered, in the light of Congo events, ia 
the question of aid for the emergent countries of Africa: ~ ota 


_ Experience in the Congo shows that the United Natoat ane 
the vehicle for assistance which the ‘people of mga welcome __ 
ug! Si? 
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Did You Hear That? 


- VISCOUNT STORY 

“If Is NOT possible to work out how many people have actually 
flown in British aviation’s best seller’, said REGINALD TURNILL, 
B.B.C. Air Correspondent. ‘We do know that Viscounts have 
logged 3,000,000 flying hours, and from that one can estimate they 
have actually flown 780,000,000 miles; but no one seems to know 
how many miles the average passenger flies. All one can say with 
confidence is that something over 50,000,000 people have enjoyed 
the view from a Viscount’s windows. That is the equivalent of 
everyone in England—-so let’s settle for that. 

“Last January even Sir George Edwards, chief designer of the 
Viscount, seemed to think the order book then standing at 409 
might soon have to be closed; but the orders keep coming: two 
for Ghana, two more for Japan, another for Brazil. Now it is 
up to 424, and there are those at Vickers Works, in the middle of 
what was once the famous Brooklands race track in Surrey, who 
think 500 will be reached before they pull up the jig. 

‘The Viscount story began in 1944, with the idea of building a 
civil airliner round four of Sir Frank Whittle’s new .gas-turbine 
engines. Twelve years ago the first experimental Viscount flew, 
half the size and with half the power now provided by the Rolls 
Royce Dart engine. And now forty-two airlines are operating them 
in thirty-four different countries—in cash terms, £170,000,000- 
worth of aeroplanes. But airlines are not the only customers. One 
would not expect private firms, and even individuals, to buy an 
airliner costing £500,000, but in fact Viscounts have sold well to 
this sort of customer, and Vickers are just starting a big new 
attack on the executive market. Past purchasers range from the 
fabulous “ cornflake ” family, Mr, and Mrs. May of Philadelphia, 
who run a private Viscount just as other people run a yacht, to 
American oil and steel firms, the Royal Bank of Canada, and the 
Tennessee Gas Transmission Company. The Governments of 
Canada, South Africa, India, Pakistan, and Brazil all operate 
V.I.P. Viscounts, and the Shah of Persia regularly uses one too. 

‘The big selling point is that it is now so well known at the 
world’s airfields that one can be sure of spare parts and mainten- 
ance, no matter where one flies. Sc new Viscounts will continue 
to roll out of the hangars. Perhaps in years to come, far into the 
*seventies, they will be sharing the skies with the supersonic jets ’. 


THE ARTIST SPEAKS 

‘I am very excited to be alive in the twentieth century’, said 
ReG BuTLER in a talk in the B.B.C. Television Service. “ Things 
such as driving fast in a motor car that is shaped like a piece of 
sculpture give one a 
sensation of speed 
being almost a plastic 
form; almost some- 
thing one can feel 
physically. So do the 
ordinary experiences 
of living in the coun- 
try and enjoying the 
weather and not hav- 
ing to catch the 8.12 


to London every 
morning. 
: ‘What seems im- 


portant to me is that 
a man should do what 
he must do because he 
is that sort of person. 
Whether what he does 
is significant to other 
people is purely in the 
lap of the gods. I 
makesculpture because 
when I am making 
sculpture I feel to be 
the kind of person I 
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er’s ‘ Study for a girl tying her hair ’, 
1959 (detail) 
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Mr. Butl 


Detail of the model for ‘ Monument 
to the Unknown Politica] Prisoner ’, 
by Reg Butler (inset, right) 


am most. The fact that there are 
other people who find meaning in 
my work is in a sense quite inci- 
dental. 

‘I think that if art is merely a 
way of recording reality, even 
merely a way of emphasizing cer- 
tain aspects of reality, then half 
its potentialities are lost. If you are 
going to get art into anything like top gear, you have to see in it 
a means of extending the frontiers of your experience. The 
important thing, for instance, about drawing is to start off with a 
sheet of paper. You make a mark on that sheet of paper. Then 
you make another mark, and gradually a drawing grows. In the 
same way a sculpture grows in the studio. 

‘The idea of using sculpture and painting as a means of pro- 
jecting oneself into a new world is something that has fascinated 
me ever since I was a very small boy. It gives a capacity to follow 
one’s imagination almost in a literal sense. I almost become a 
minute creature so that the work I am doing becomes infinitely 
large, so that I am literally in a strange world. When I come out 
of the studio, I come back into the world of normality. 

‘The whole idea of using art as a means of creating unknown 
worlds, unknown forms, undiscovered experiences, is the motive 
power behind the best in surrealism, and something which I con- 
tinually find exciting. I become very depressed and miserable about 
my sculpture at times, but I do have this feeling of being who I 
am most of all when I am making sculpture. The activity has 
become such a part of my life that I only really recognize myself 
in the kind of working clothes that I wear in my studio. 

“I am always being asked: “ What does the ‘ Monument to the 
Unknown Political Prisoner’ mean? ” Generally speaking, it has 
been thought of as five bob’s worth of bent wire, quite devoid of 
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any relationship to human beings and human problems, As I see 
it, it is a tower standing on a rock against the open sky. On this 
rock stand three figures gazing up into the heights of the tower 
and remembering the political prisoners who died in the con- 
centration camps. People often say it is inhuman. And there is an 
inhuman element in it, expressed I think by the tower. But the 
really human part ofit is the three women who stand and gaze 
from their position on the rock, It is a kind of stage set, high up, 
overlooking the world around. 

‘While I was living at Hatfield, exciting delta-winged aero- 
planes were being developed, and obviously I spent much of my 
time staring up into the sky watching these planes being put 
through their paces. It may be significant that not so long after 
that I found that I was modelling heads looking straight up into 
the sky. The preoccupa- 
tion with that particular 
sculptural problem has 
continued ever since. I 
think it is reasonable to 
imagine that one is liable 
to project into the sculp- 
ture feelings that are 
going on in one’s own 
body. 

‘I used to be a black- 
smith and am used to 
working in metals; the 
first metal sculpture I 
made was in forged iron. 
The images I produced 
then carried with them a 
character that came very 
strongly from the mate- 
rial I was using. The 
sculptures that I am 
most engaged on at the 
moment, which are rather 
fat and fleshy and differ- 
ent from the iron sculp- 
ture, are generated purely 
by the process of making 


I have to devote my time more and more to the thing that is of 
greatest importance to me. Otherwise I feel that opportunities 
are being lost all the time’. 


MEMORIES OF THE ROSES MATCH 

Last week, in one of the most exciting finishes to a game of 
ericket in modern times, Lancashire beat Yorkshire by two wickets 
in the 170th Roses match. During the lunch interval on Bank 
Holiday listeners to the Home Service heard a reminiscent talk by 
BILL Bowes, the former Yorkshire and England fast bowler. 

‘From a player’s point of view ’, he said, ‘a good performance 
in the Roses game is the best guarantee for consideration by the 
England selectors. The selectors are not expected to know 
anything about the deep feelings of county pride and determina- 
tion that are stirred by 
these Roses games, but 
they do know that every 
run has to be fought 
for, maximum effort 
goes into every detail of 
batting, bowling, and 
fielding. The qualities 
needed to do well in the 
Lancashire and York- 
shire game are the same 
as those needed in Test 
matches. Cyril Wash- 
brook, who has scored 
more runs for Lancashire 
against Yorkshire than 
any other player, says: 
“ The Roses game is the 
next best game of cricket 
to an England-Australia 
Test match ”. 

‘It is strange then that 
this enjoyment cannot be 
traced in terms of 
chuckles and humour. It 
is mostly a relish for the 
discomfiture of the 
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sculpture; in other words, Taylor of Yorkshire clean bowled by Higgs of Lancashire during Yorkshire’s first opposition. Maurice Ley- 
one starts off with one’s innings in this year’s Roses match at Old Trafford land, the former York- 


hands in a plastic mater- 

ial. Sculpture is made out of what excites one. I have been talking 
about motor cars and things like that; but, of course, quite honestly 
one of the most exciting things in the world is a girl, and my 
sculptures, rightly or wrongly, tend often to be a celebration of 
that fact. I would not want my figures to be an essay in formal 
values, that would only be a part of the thing. But at the same 
time I would not want them to be purely pin-ups that have been 
created for no other reason than to underline the fact that biologic- 
ally life is very exciting if you are normally healthy and not too 
old. I am an only child. I had no sisters. Perhaps one of the 
things I like doing very much is making these imaginary sisters, 
which I can make in whatever image I like. 

“I often try to get the mass in my figures up in the air like an 
explosion, supported as efficiently as I can on thin material. I like 
to see people on a trapeze, tumblers, the whole process of human 
beings in movement, the whole feeling of this lump of flesh in 
space dissociated from the ground. I made vast numbers of kites 
when I was a child. The idea of that thing up in the sky, merely 
attached to me by a long thread. ... 

‘It is a strange thing, perhaps, but at the moment I am 
much happier making a single sculpture than I am making 
one or two figures. In fact I have done only one principal work 
consisting of more than a single figure. This may be perhaps 
because I seek a personal relationship between myself and the 
sculpture I make. 

“If one likes making sculpture, and if one has to earn one’s 
living by doing some other kind of job, as I have had to at various 
times in my life, the great disadvantage of that is solely the time 
that is stolen. I find that there are many jobs that I would love 
to do. I like making architecture. I like designing furniture and 
carburettors and a hundred-and-one things. But as I grow older 
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shire left-hand batsman, 
says: “We played these games too earnestly, too seriously for 
humour, but I once remember playing an innings at Old Trafford, 
stone-walling for four and a half hours to save the game for 
Yorkshire. Long before I had finished the barrackers had now’t 
else they could say, and when I was going through t’ pavilion at 
close of play, a great friend of mine, a Lancashireman, stopped 
in front of me and said: ‘Maurice, you... you... you...’ 
He couldn’t think of anything bad enough and he just turned on 
his heel and went ”. 

‘I asked Arthur Mitchell if he could remember anything 
funny happening in a Roses match. “Aye”, he said, “I 
remember Percy Holmes at second slip appealing for l.b.w. 
He wor t’only man to appeal, and t'umpire gave Charlie Hallows 
out. That wor funny! ” When I put this question to Brian 
Statham, he replied: “I remember when Yorkshire had us on 
the run. Ken Grieves scored seventy and saved the game for us. 
He was dropped seven times—five times in three overs just after 
he went in: I never saw Yorkshire faces so glum. I did laugh”. 

‘ My own funniest memory is of Jack Iddon batting at Brad- 
ford. Maurice Leyland, fielding at third man, had thrown his 
arm out, a few weeks previously. He couldn’t throw the ball 
back, he just had to lob it, underarm. Iddon noticed this, but 
what he didn’t know was that Maurice could raise one throw in 
ten weeks. Ten weeks—that was the recovery period, and 
Leyland dared not waste that one throw. Iddon’s runs got cheekier 


and more daring, until finally he shouted to his partner: “ Come 


two, he can’t throw’. Leyland’s little legs sped to the ball, he 
picked up and let go his one throw. Iddon was run out by yards, 
indeed he stopped in mid-wicket, wagged his finger at Leyland 
and said, “ Maurice you . . . you tyke. Kidding me. I oughter 


known not to trust a so-and-so Yorkshireman ” ’, 3 


~¢ entury 


rT must be soothing to know months and even years ahead 
of an election who your leader is going to be, whichever 


| and I presume if you hold one in 1962, either Mr. Macmillan 
Or Mr, Gaitskell is going to be Prime Minister. Possibly you have 
not thought of this as one of the blessings you ought to count; 
but I should hasten to say that most Americans would be 
_ shocked to hear me praise this system as a virtue, For all the 
_ groaning and sweating that goes on in the party conventions, 
and the grumbling and muttering afterwards, Americans are 
_ wedded to the deep belief that the least a democracy can do is to 
let its people choose their chief executive. There is no point in 
arguing these things, since all self-governing nations believe that 
_ while the other fellow’s customs are interesting, and even perhaps 
ingenious, your own customs are the best for you. And so they 
probably are. : ei 
In between the conventions: i went up to San Francisco and 


visited an old friend of mine who is a professor across the bay—at _ 


the University of California at Berkeley. He is a fine and distin- 
guished scientist, a most gentle and kindly human being, and in 
politics he is, I should say, a mourner for Stevenson. He had looked 
in, as we all can these days thanks to television, on the Democratic 
Convention, and he was rather bruised by what he saw. The 
spectacle of 3 ,000 professional politicians was a little much for 
him and he sighed the big sigh that comes so easily to liberals, 
and he wished that ‘ the people’ might have an even more direct 
choice of a Presidential candidate, from many more runners; and 
he complained that politics was, to put it Peutally, run by 
politicians. 


Machine Politicians 
This is always an appealing line, and especially to anyone who 
has run much across machine politicians who keep their noses 
to the local grindstone and whose. whole ambition in life is to see 
that any gravy handed out by the federal, or state, or local govern- 
ment shall flow their way. But there is something to say even for 
such men, and it is the one harsh fact about political life that 
_ free-wheeling critics of the two-party system are least willing 
to face. It is the fact that these low, grasping politicians work at 
politics. They expect no harvest without a lot of. planting. In 
the United States they usually begin in the smallest unit of a 
constituency (a Congressional district), which is called a precinct. 
They may begin as an election inspector or a ward-heeler, They 
make lists of the people registered in their party, and then they 
go around in rain and shine and knock on the doors of the 
unregistered to try to persuade them to join the party. They get 


rebuffs and sarcasm and doors slammed in their faces and some- 


-times—if they are lucky—a cup of coffee, Being practical men, 
they don’t expect something for nothing. They are the first to 
hear if someone in their precinct has lost his job or become ill. 
They visit him—they try to get him a new job, or they cadge 
an old portable television set from another party worker and 
take it to him in the hospital. In depression times, and always 
in depressed places, they form a kind of secular Salvation Army: 
they come through with crude necessities—they bring a pair of 
shoes, an old coat, a mended doll at Christmas for the small 
daughter. > 
All this may be con-money, so to speak, that leads to a vote, 
that may lead—through similar humble labours in a thousand 
_ places—to the election of a Franklin Roosevelt. It may also prepare 
the way for the election of a corrupt judge or for the bagging 
of a construction contract in which the big boys in the party have 
a personal interest. But the main point is that all professional 
Secnhiciane in the United States, however little and however grand, 
“rhea work on the principle that you must not expect some- 


party gets in. If you in Britain held an election tomorrow, 


Man Takes: Ov 
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thing for nothing in this life, and that one small favour is we'l- 
remembered. Usually, such men have few theories about the Cold 
War, or the liberation of the ‘ satellites’, or the pressing need to 
expand the rate of growth of ‘the national product’. They do 
not read books about “ The Affluent Society ’. They do not deplore 
conformity. In line of work, I have met thousands of these men; 
some are fine men, and some are foul, and most are in between. 


Influential Professors 


I explained to my ‘professorial friend that even professors can_ 


get to be influential in their own neighbourhoods if they will 
undertake these small and incessant chores, Senator Paul Douglas 
of Illinois is an eminent professor of economics and went into 
politics directly from the University of Illinois or Chicago, I think. 
Senator McCarthy—I hasten to say Eugene McCarthy of Minne- 
sota, a coming man in the Democratic Party—was a professor of 
sociology before he went to Congress. Woodrow Wilson was 
President of Princeton before he was elected Governor and then 
President of the United States. On the other hand, most members 
of the House and Senate were lawyers, and the rest have been 
everything: from business men (Senator Symington) to medical 
missionaries (Representative Judd) to jet pilots (Senator Gold- 


water). What unites them, once they go into politics, is the firm ~ 


belief that political opinions and political ideals are mere balloons 
set adrift unless you chain them down to the ground you live on 
and the people you live with. 

My professor, it turned out, did not know how those 3,000 
Democratic delegates got to Los Angeles (or their Republican 
counterparts to Chicago). I bring it up at this late date just so that 
you may pause and think again about the disorder and the clown- 
ishness of some of the routine proceedings at Los Angeles. The 
convention system certainly remains a meticulously democratic 
method for letting the people choose from all the runners their 
man for President. The first step towards a national convention is 
a meeting of the party workers in every precinct in the United 
States. They pick a man or a woman who, they believe, will best 
speak for them. These chosen men and women then go off, early in 
the year, to a county convention. (There are 3,000 counties in the 
continental United States, not counting the new states of Hawaii 
and Alaska.) The county convention, which is a miniature of the 


institutions we have seen in action in Los Angeles and Chicago, 


votes a proper number of delegates to go to a state convention. 
And at the state convention they ballot again to pick—from the 


thirty, forty, fifty, or whatever counties in the state—the state — 


delegation that will go to the national convention to represent the 
state in picking a President. It would be hard to think of a more 
painstaking, more exhaustively, laboriously, democratic method of 
isolating, from 180,000,000 people, the men and women who shall 
choose the Presidential candidates. It is more democratic than 
the method of choice of a Congressman; it is far more democratic 
than the method by which we assign two U.S. Senators to every 
State, irrespective of its population. (In the U.S. Senate, 
15,000,000 people of New York are represented by two Senators, 
and so are the 180,000 people of Nevada.) 


Need to Go Out and Learn 

So I found it hard to go along with my professor’s restless 
distaste for the men and women who picked Kennedy and the 
other group that picked Nixon. I told him that if he wanted to 
form another party, or even to have a say in what goes on at a 
national convention, he had better go out and learn what every- 
body in his neighbourhood did for a living, get to know their real, 
nagging problems, study the unemployment statistics, know how 
many babies there were and whether the supermarkets stocked the 
proper foods, how the school system was financed and run, which 
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should be so poe: “and a score : 
- but necessary to know about if you at 
influence other people’s votes. I - 


believe ‘dat we “all get 
the government we deserve; and the conventions reflect, more 
fairly and democratically than any self-governing institution I 
know, the choice of the people: which must always mean the 


_ choice of the people who are willing to work for the right to 


choose. 

The two parties have chosen four men, of whom three at least 
are fairly unfamiliar to you. Mr. Nixon, in a way, is the least well 
known. For he suffers from a villainous stigma branded on him 
by the Democrats in 1952; and when you meet him he is more 
of a puzzle than a total stranger, because first he does not look 
or talk or act like a witch; and secondly he is more amiable and 
infinitely more intelligent than you had been led to believe. 
Senator Kennedy, it is now fashionable to say, is a cat of the same 
breed: a cool cat—immensely able, a conscientious worker, a 
calculating machine, and a symbol of the New Man in politics, 
the organization man who prefers a card-catalogue on his 
constituents to a guitar and a slap on the back. There is not much 
point in trying to psycho-analyse the two Presidential candidates 
at this stage. By their works you are going to know them. 

But one thing struck me at both conventions; first, the way 


Senator Kennedy looked and talked the night he gave his 


acceptance speech; and, secondly, the way Mr. Nixon ploughed 
into Chicago and took over the reins of the Republican Party. 
Something became brutally plain when Kennedy advanced to the 
rostrum, something that had been a mere suspicion, a smart but 


; J 
every other Democratic : pting o : 
who stayed home in Independence and fumed. He was ft 
for the right reason, for the fundamental cause of his bile was = 
early recognition, which came late to us and only at this very 
moment of Kennedy’s speech. It is simply that at last the 
twentieth-century man, whom we have talked about for sixty 
years but never convincingly identified, has come into his own in 
government. a 

Suddenly all the men. who stood behind Kennedy: looked oases $ 
than their years: they were phantoms from the family album and 
their names and faces echoed such old experiences as the depres-_ 
sion and Munich and Lend-Lease and the atom bomb and the 
great age of Roosevelt. Suddenly, the choice of two men who 
were both young Navy officers in the second world war has 
rendered obsolete the Trumans and the Harrimans and the — 
Achesons, the Hoovers and the Deweys and even he Sees % 
all and any of the men in their sixties and late fifties whose 
political training took place between the wars or during the second 
war, Eight years from now, there will be a whole generation that 
never knew Roosevelt and will never have heard of Dewey and ~ 


- Stevenson. It is a painful wrench, because we all like to go along — 


in the lazy, comfortable theory that poppa—usually in his — 
sixties—knows best. In July, 1960, the United States banked its 
leadership on two young men who were in their middle twenties 
in the second world war. It could presage a bigger revolution than © 
any we have known.—Home Service = 


Back from Oberammergau 


Reflections on the Passion play by the Rey. GILBERT COPE 


CAME back recently from Oberammergau with my mind 
full of questions about the play. The underlying question, 
I suppose, is what purpose there is—or might be—in a 
twentieth-century stage production of a nineteenth-century 
emendation of a baroque re-writing of a medieval interpretation 
of first-century events, There are obviously considerable problems 
in presenting eighty performances, each lasting eight hours, 
spread over five months, in every tenth year, with a cast of some 
700, before an audience of well over 5,000 at each performance. 
But it is just because what was once a village play of peasants 
and craftsmen has now become a. large-scale international occa- 
sion, deeply imbedded in the big business of travel, that it deserves 
to be looked at in a critical spirit. 
Although the play has its moving moments, the presentation is 


such a confused and complicated compromise that it is bound to 
-be unsatisfactory by any standards, theatrical or theological. 


Compromise has been reached from every angle. In the first 
place, the production is neither professional nor amateur: the 
actors, even for the main parts, must have been born or have 
lived for a long time in the town, so it is a matter of chance 
whether or not, in any tenth year, there are citizens available who 
are able to sustain exacting roles (especially that of the Christus) 
before a very large audience. A more intriguing restriction is 
that only virgins may play the women’s parts; and this, surely, 


must lead to further complicate which remain a matter of 


surmise. 
There is compromise again in the matéer of stage presentation: 
for instance, although the male players allow their hair to grow 


untrimmed, and the female players avoid modern hair-dos, and 
everyone wears costume which is approximately biblical, all other 


“make-up ” is prohibited. I happened to see a performance on a 


sunny day, and it struck me that there was little or no attempt to 


make use of the exciting light effects. produced by the sun in its 
nine-hour transit: the movements of the players were so inflexible 


____ that no advantage could be taken of adventitious patches of sun- 
ay: + -_Tight—on one significant occasion the Christus walked right — 


through a dramatic natural ‘ spotlight’ inate two or three 
disciples inappropriately haloed. © 

The stage itself, with its fixed setting in the bogus classical 
style of the Third Reich, and the central boot-box ‘stage within _ 
a stage’, is neither truly ancient, medieval, nor modern. This  , 
concrete setting predetermines the form of the production to such | 
an extent that any future producer will hardly be able to avoid 
an involved compromise between historical realism and dramatic 
symbolism. 

The historical compromise is itself disturbing and the con- 
fusion of ‘ period’ certainly does not create an illusion of time- 
lessness, There are three repetitive elements in the scene-by-scene 
presentation: a spoken prologue with a sung chorus; then a tableau 
of an Old Testament occasion; and finally a sequence from the 
Passion narrative. The prologue and chorus present themselves in 
the classical manner, and no less than fifteen times string them- 
selves out in an unbroken line, fifty-three people long, across the 
stage. As the curtains part for the tableaux they too withdraw 
themselves like a living curtain. At first this is impressive, but 
it soon gets tedious; one wishes that the forty-eight members - 
of the chorus could show, like chromosomes, some variety in 
their disposition. The lines of both prologue and chorus are 
curiously uninspiring, and for anybody unfamiliar with the 
typological method of interpreting Scripture they must ‘seem : 
singularly obscure. The tableaux themselves, skilfully mounted in _ 


is 


the imner stage, are extraordinary examples of pre-Raphaelitism 
-come to still life. It is remarkable that anyone in the latter part 


of the twentieth century should go to so much trouble to eg at 
so many three-dimensional versions of Alma Tadema-type 
tures of Old Testament occasions, = 
_ The truth is that the ia hand of the niece cana 
heavily over the whole production: gone is the peasant vigour 
the medieval mystery, departed the flamboyance of. sop 
rococo; present the perverse fascination of wax-works, 
arrived the mobile ee of modern theatre. 
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the present production: 
the low comic relief has 
been entirely extirpated 
from the nineteenth- 
century text. For ex- 
ample, it is said that as 
late as 1840 Satan and 
his minions were assist- 
ing Judas to commit 
suicide, and that Beel- 
zebub ‘drags Judas’s 
guts away, to pass away 
the time of day’ by 
appearing to draw the 
traitor’s entrails from 
his hanging body, and 
then giving them as 
food to his demonic off- 
spring: since the en- 
trails were made of a 
local delicacy they were 
devoured with uncon- 
cealed glee by the small 
boys who represented 
the imps of Satan, In 
many ways it is a pity 
that this and similar 
touches have disap- 
peared, but it would be 
no more than anti- 
quarian affectation to 
put them in again. Yet, without contrasts in the texture, the 
drama tends to become tedious; and without points of relaxation 
the tension mounts less effectively, Surely it ought to be possible 
to add touches of the irony characteristic of Jesus to a dramatic 
representation of the Passion? For instance, the foot-washing need 
not be dealt with in a heavy-handed and ritualistic fashion. 

The play also raises in an acute form a problem which is 
common to all modern presentations of sacred history, namely 
that of language. It is generally agreed that the ‘ book’ needs 
re-writing; but perhaps not many people know that there have 
already been several radical revisions of the text. There are three 
outstanding versions of the play which have to be taken into 
account: first, a 1662 version which retains some elements of 
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The chorus strung out in a long line across the stage at Oberammergau 
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the medieval mystery; 
secondly, a baroque 
version of 1750 by 
Rosner; and, thirdly, 
the Daisenberger mid- 
nineteenth century re- 
writing of the baroque 
version—this is sub- 
stantially the basis of the 
1960 production. There 
has been some current 
experimental rewriting; 
but the part of this I 
have seen myself in an 
English version does 
more to demonstrate 
the magnitude of the 
task than to inspire 
confidence in the out- 
come. 

It is, of course, easier 
to make adverse com- 
ments than to put for- 
ward a positive alterna- 
tive programme. Is 
there any standard of 
comparison? Perhaps 
the nearest familiar 
analogy is the produc- 
tion of Shakespeare’s 
plays at  Stratford- 
upon-Avon. Many of Shakespeatel s themes, like those of the Bible, 
have a permanent significance for mankind, and many thousands 
of people from all over the world visit his birthplace on a kind of 
secular pilgrimage. But, though. representatives of the local family 
of brewers are usually prominent on the governing board of the 
Memorial Theatre, it would occasion considerable surprise if one 
of them assumed the role of producer and insisted that the entire 
cast should have a Stratford birth or residence qualification (as 
though they were members of a county cricket team). Yet precisely 
this is the situation at Oberammergau. This year’s director- 
producer, seventy-year-old G. J. Lang, brother of the Mayor, is a 
local sculptor and wood-carver; and magnificent though his 
achievement is one cannot help wondering what might have been 


The Last Supper: a scene from the 1960 production of the Passion play 
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- consist of composing wooden eroupll 
not expect the kinetic approach of film 
in this case and would not want, necessarily, the speed of the 


.. current Stratford production of Two Gentlemen of Verona, for — 


example, with the cast continuously jumping on and off the 
revolve, one could wish for a certain amount of streamlining. 
G. J. Lang’s deputy and nominated successor, another wood- 
carver by the way, would do well to pay at least one visit to 
Stratford before the next production. 

At Oberammergau the entire suffering of the Christus is played 
out in the greatest possible detail. The wisdom of this is doubtful; 
and the attempt to treat the Gospel accounts with complete 
literalism at once raises insuperable difficulties. The matter comes 
to a head in the presentation of the Crucifixion. In Bavarian piety 
there is a preoccupation with the tortured sufferings of Jesus and 
his terrible end: in many of the nearby churches the astounding 
visions of a rococo heaven are offset by realistic painted wood- 


carvings of the blood-stained Christ and by real skeletons in 


their glass coffins above the altars. But on the Oberammergau 
stage this concern for realism, like that of the Pre-Raphaelites, 
tends to produce a curious effect of unreality, and indeed at 
times of incredibility. And yet, apparently because of the 
dangerous effects of too great a degree of realism in this scene 
of sadistic torture and agonising death, Oberammergau resorts 
to the appalling device of dressing up the Christus in pink vest 
and tights! Perhaps the right way to solve this problem would 
be not to attempt to reconstruct the scene frontally and in detail 
at all, but to present the crucifixion indirectly in such a way 
that the audience sees it in silhouette. 


Problem of the Miraculous 


Another problem is the miraculous element. The inclusion of 
a glimpse of the Risen Lord striding out of the tomb, which the 
Gospel-writers refrain from describing, is the opposite of con- 
vincing. And the final tableau of the Ascension is pure Hollywood 
—the Christus, carrying cross and banner, appears to rise from 
a low pyramid of long-haired white-robed women—presumably 


roduction to be applied 


‘Then, 100, Wete are ape of sebhared which have been 
disclosed by recent study. What, for example, really was the | 
role of Judas Iscariot? Who was Barabbas? hs we know the - 


violent? In the teaching activity of Jesus few was the ‘emphasis iq 


distributed between politics and eschatology? Above all, how did 
Jesus think of himself and his Messiahship? What did: he think — 


would happen in Jerse eh Golgoriat a | 


A Johannine Christ 1 Vaca “A 


The present production, ididersthiclably enough, does not show 
any awareness of these problems. The Christus, especially as 


played by Anto Preisinger, i isa relatively passive and withdrawn ~ 
figure—the gentle victim accepting his fore-ordained fate as a 
prelude to glorification. ‘This is very much the Johannine Christ, — 


and such a result is inevitable if St. John’s Gospel is extensively 
used as a source for the words of the Saviour. And, since the 
Passion narratives of the synoptic Gospels provide little more than 
fragments of a rather staccato and enigmatic character, the words 
to be spoken by Christ in any play must be either taken from the 
Fourth Gospel or freely invented. It is a difficult choice to make. 
A cynic might say that the village mystery had now got so out of 


hand that the only thing to do would be to translate it into modern . 


American, export it wholesale to Hollywood, and forget it. But, in 
Oberammergau, in spite of the travel agents, the Vow still means 
a great deal in a spiritual sense. 

The Mayor has announced that the next production will be 
based on a thoroughly revised, shortened, and re-written text. 
Germany does not lack the theologians, dramatists, and musicians 


to make a really good contemporary job of the new version; and 


this year’s Judas 
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*t Two Poems 


The Otheas@host 


But there’s another ghost who at cockcrow 

Comes back from nowhere, takes me by the hand, 
He loves no churchyards, does not mop and mow, 
Would rather run than walk, would rather stand 
Than sit down or lie low. 


Why are we waiting? Off he goes, a rocket: 
Ahead at once, he’s out of sight soon after, 

And no more seen that day. But when I chuck it 
I hear asleep antipodean laughter, 

And he will lap me on tomorrow’s circuit. 


Yet he’s no brain, for all his sputnik flight: 
Ask him a gambit, stratagem or counter, 
How to outflank the enemy by night, 

All he can say is, aim at the dead centre 
And strike with all your might. 


That he’s a ghost I make no doubt at all: 

Only a ghost could cut so clean through things, 

Make gossamer impassable, stone wall 

Pervious, and make his voice sound, when he sings, 

Like telegraph wires did when I was small. 
\ - Hat SUMMERS 


Ackermann’s Oxford | 


__ From yellow cloud to yellow stone 
- His wilting sunlight drains away, 

Floods masonry with sombre tones 
Through an uneasy summer day: 


_ Unfolds a shadow pattern, blown 

_ In storm-washed skies of early May— 
A tapestry of Cotswold stone, < 
Palladian sun and Gothic grey. 


Groups, caught in triviality, 
Compose the mood these tints designed. 
Whose water-coloured city lies : 
Trapped in a season of the mind. 


In stagnant sun they meditate, 
Remote as saints whom sense obeys; 
Too rigid in their poise to ape 
Time’s easy fashion of decay. . 


The filtered light through chapel glass _ 

' Suggests where centuries belong, __ 
As Georgian stone and white robes 
To pegs! ean of a 


Iscariot may well have unprecedented — 
cpporenne when the mantle of the producer falls upon him. 
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The Sky at Night 
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Other Moons 


By PATRICK MOORE 


URING the present summer both the two giant planets 
Jupiter and Saturn are visible in evening skies, Jupiter 
is so brilliant that it cannot be mistaken, even though 
it is rather inconveniently low over the southern 
horizon; Saturn is much less prominent, but is still bright enough 
to be conspicuous. It lies east of Jupiter, and is slightly higher up. 
Telescopically both the 
giants are magnificent 
objects. Jupiter shows the 
famous ‘cloud belts’, and 
the Great Red Spot, which 
was invisible throughout 
1959, has now reappeared; 
Saturn is encircled by its 
unique system of rings. In 
addition, both the giant 
planets are attended by 
satellite families which are 
also of absorbing interest. 
The Earth has one natural 
satellite, our familiar Moon. 
But, rather strangely, there 
is considerable doubt as to 
whether it should be re- 
garded as a normal satellite. 
It has approximately one- 
quarter the diameter of the 
Earth, and 1/81 of the 
mass, so that it is excep- 
tionally large compared 
with its primary. Moreover 
modern research has shown 
‘that it and the Earth never 
formed one body, as used 
to be believed; the old idea 
that the Moon broke away, 
leaving a scar now filled by 
the waters of the Pacific 
Ocean, has been  dis- 
proved. On the whole it 
may be better to regard the 
Earth-Moon system as a 
double planet rather than 
as a planet and a satellite. 


Mars has two dwarf 
attendants, Phobos and 
Deimos. Neither is more 


than a dozen miles in dia- 
meter, and neither can be 
seen without the help of a 
powerful telescope. Uranus 
has five satellites, and 
Neptune two; while Mer- 
cury, Venus, and Pluto do 
not appear to have any. (A 
satellite of Venus was reported now and then during the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, but its existence has not been confirmed, 
and in all probability it does not exist.) 

Early in the year 1610, Galileo first turned his primitive 


telescope toward Jupiter, and discovered four star-like objects © 


which he recognized.as being satellites. He may not have been 
the discoverer—claims on behalf of the German observer Simon 
Marius have been made, apparently with some justification—but 
he was the first to make scientific studies of them, Their existence 
strongly confirmed his belief in the Copernican rather than the 
Ptolemaic system of the universe. In his own words: 


Jupiter and (below) Saturn, as each might appear from one of its satellites 


We have a notable and splendid argument to remove the 
scruples of those who can tolerate the revolution of the planets 
round the Sun in the Copernican system, yet are so disturbed by 
the motion of one Moon round the Earth, while both accomplish 
an orbit of a year’s length about the Sun, that they consider that 
this theory of the universe must be upset as impossible; for now 
we have not one planet only revolving about another, while both 

traverse a vast orbit about 

the Sun, but our sense of 
sight presents to us four 
satellites circling about 

Jupiter, like the Moon 

about the Earth, while the 

whole system travels over 

a mighty orbit about the 

Sun in the space of twelve 

years*, 

It was these teachings 
which later led Galileo 
into such trouble with the 
Inquisition. 

The four Galilean satel- 
lites of Jupiter, now known 
by the names of Io, Europa, 
Ganymede, and Callisto, 
are easy telescopic objects. 
Good binoculars will show 
them when Jupiter is well 
placed, and there = are 
authenticated cases of 
people who have been able 
to see them without any 
optical aid whatsoever. 
They are comparatively 
large globes. According to 
recent measures, Ganymede 
and Callisto are about 
3,200 miles in diameter, Io 
2,300, and Europa 1,950, 
so that only Europa is 
smaller than our own Moon. 
Ganymede, the most mas- 
sive of the four, has an 
escape velocity of about 1-8 
miles per second, but no 
trace of an atmospheric 
mantle has been detected. 
Callisto is as large as Gany- 
mede, but much less mas- 
sive; its escape velocity is 
only 0:9 miles per second, 
and it must be differently 
constituted, Surface details 
on the Galilean satellites 
may be observed with large 
telescopes, and French 
astronomers working at the 
Pic du Midi have been able to draw up provisional maps 
of them. 

Their distances, reckoned from the centre of Jupiter, range 
from 262,000 miles (Io) to 1,170,000 miles (Callisto); their 
periodic times from 1 day 183 hours, to 16 days 164 hours. 
Naturally, they undergo phenomena of eclipse, occultation, and 
transit. These phenomena may be watched with the help of a 
small instrument, and are both interesting and spectacular, 

In 1675 the Danish astronomer Ole Romer used the eclipses of 
the Galilean satellites to measure the velocity of light. It had 
been noted that when Jupiter was at its closest to the Earth, the 


Drawings by David A. Hardy 


* Galileo Galilei: The Sidereal Messenger, 1610; translated by E. S. Carlos, 1880 


So ‘eclipses andl Geclier than prea 

-- most remote, the eclipses were | 
discrepancies were due to the fact 

system had to travel different distan 


reas the modern value of 186,000 miles per second. 
— ‘In 1892 E. E. Barnard discovered a fifth satellite of Jupiter, 


= known generally (though apparently unofficially) as Amalthea. 
e.. _ It is closer to its primary than any of the Galileans, and has a 
er periodic time of only 11 hours 57 minutes. It is however a small 
oe | body, with an estimated diameter of only 150 miles. 

eek The remaining satellites are not dignified by names, but are 
as known only by their numbers: VI, VII, and X revolve at 


aah distances of about 7,000,000 miles from Jupiter; XII, XI, 

wat VIII and IX form an outer group at a distance of roughly 
T® 14,000,000 miles. None can be as much as 100 miles in diameter, 
on and all are excessively faint; in fact it has been pointed out that 
an observer on Jupiter itself would need a 6-inch telescope to see 
them! Number VIII, originally found by Melotte in 1908, was 
‘Jost’ altogether for fourteen years after 1941, and was not 
detected again until 1955, when S; B. Nicholson photographed 
it with the aid of the 100-inch reflector at Mount Wilson. 
The four outermost satellites revolve round Jupiter in a ‘ wrong- 
way ” or retrograde direction. Owing to the various perturbations, 
the orbits of these minor satellites are not even approximately 
circular, and it is suggested that the bodies may be al Shep 
asteroids rather than proper satellites. 


Saturn’s Nine Satellites 

Saturn has a retinue of nine satellites (a tenth, reported by 

“W. H. Pickering in 1904 and named Themis, has not been 
confirmed). The brightest of them, Titan, was discovered by 
Huygens in 1655, and is apparently larger than any of the satel- 
lites of Jupiter. Its diameter is in the region of 3,500 miles— 
considerably greater than that of the planet Mercury—and its 
escape velocity is 2 miles per second. In 1944, G. P. Kuiper 
discovered that it has an appreciable atmosphere, composed 
mainly of methane. Here, too, vague surface details are detectable 
with very large telescopes. 

Titan is an easy object in a 3-inch refractor, since it has a 
stellar magnitude of 8. A similar telescope will show two further 
: , satellites—Iapetus, discovered by G. D. Cassini in 1671, and 
= Rhea, also discovered by G. D. Cassini in the following year. 
Pes! Iapetus is of considerable interest. It revolves round Saturn at 
i a distance of over 2,000,000 miles, and has a periodic time of 
& 79 days. When near western elongation it is comparatively con- 
_ spicuous, but is much fainter when lying east of the planet. This 

behaviour is explicable only on the theory that its two hemispheres 
are of unequal reflectivity. Like most (if not all) of the other 
eee major satellites in the Solar System, Iapetus keeps the same face 
peo “turned permanently toward its primary. There is no mystery 
a about this ‘captured rotation’; tidal friction over the ages is 
ae responsible. 
re _ The diameters of Iapetus and Rhea are difficult to measure 
with any accuracy, but are believed to be about 1,500 and 1,100 


are somewhat smaller, but may be seen with a 4-inch refractor. 
They are much about the same size (900 to 800 miles in dia- 
meter), but Dione is the more massive. Like the innermost 
satellites Mimas and Enceladus, discovered by Herschel in 1789, 
Tethys is of surprisingly small mass, and can hardly be a rocky 
body constituted in the same way as our Moon. 


failed to detect it; it was found by Bond in 1848. More interest- 
ing, however, is the outermost of Saturn’s family, Phoebe, It is less 
than 200 miles across, but is very remote from Saturn—some 
8,050,000,000 miles—and has a periodic time of 5503 days. It 


is merely a captured asteroid. Pickering discovered it in 1898, 
but large telescopes are needed to show it. 


Jupiter. Apart from Titan, they are considerably smaller, and are 
much further away from us. Yet on the whole they are more 
interesting, and present us with a number of problems which 
_ await solution. Associated with the satellites are the rings of 


miles respectively. Dione and Tethys, also discovered by Cassini, 


Hyperion, the seventh satellite, is so faint that even Herschel 


has retrograde motion, and there have been suggestions that it too” 


Saturn’s satellites are much less spectacular than those of 


«8 
e light Anat the Jovian 
at different periods; and 
he calculated a velocity for light which was remarkably close to 


: y 
present year they are well Bick for study. 


The Three Rings ney ae 
To be accurate, there are three rings. The outermost mt (ite A) 
is 10,000 miles wide; then comes a well marked gap, known as 


Cassini’s Division, with a width of 1,700 miles, and then the — 
brightest Ring (B), 16,000 miles wide. The ‘ring’ described by | 


Huygens was a combination of A and B. His telescopes were not — 
powerful enough to reveal the gap between them, and this feature 
was first described by Cassini in 1675. Ring C, known as the — 
Crépe or Dusky Ring, lies between Ring B and the planet; it has 
been known since 1850, and is more or less transparent. The 
Crépe Ring is 10,000 miles wide, and between it and Saturn is 
a ‘clear’ area 9,000 miles in width, into which our Earth would — 
fit quite comfortably. 

Though the rings measure about 170,000 miles from side to 
side, they are only about ten miles thick. When placed edge-on — 
to the Earth, therefore—as will be the case in 1966—they appear 
only as a thin line of light, and disappear altogether in sma 
telescopes. The rings are not solid or liquid sheets, In 1859 Clerk 
Maxwell showed that no ring of this sort could survive, since the 
entire system lies within what is known as Roche’s Limit, and a 
solid or liquid ring would be disrupted by the strong gravitational 
pull of Saturn. In fact, the rings are composed of numerous small 
particles moving independently round the planet in the manner 
of dwarf moons. There is considerable evidence that these par- 
ticles are icy in nature, since their albedo is high, and spectroscopic 
work carried out by G. P, Kuiper and others has led to the same — 
conclusion, It may well be that the three inner satellites, Mimas, 
Enceladus, and Tethys, are composed of: similar materials; - this 
would account for their relative lack of mass for their size. 

The origin of the ring-system is still in doubt. According to 
one theory Saturn used to have an extra satellite, which 
approached the planet to within Roche’s Limit and paid the 


{ ~ 
that to British observers Saturn i is still low i in the sky. oer | 


supreme penalty of being broken up and spread round in frag- 


ments. It has also been suggested that the rings are formed out 
of débris which never accumulated to form a satellite.’ : 
At any rate, the existing satellites have profound effects on the: 
ring-system, and the Cassini Division is due principally to the 
action of Mimas—which moves at only about 30,000 miles beyond 
the outer edge of Ring A, and is itself not far outside Roche’s 
Limit. Mimas has a periodic time of about 223 hours. A particle 
moving in the Cassini Division would have a period of one-half 
this value (114 hours), and the effect would be for the particle to. 
be forced out of the area, so that its period would no longer be 
half that of Mimas. In fact, Mimas may be said to keep the 
Cassini Division “ swept clear *. The other satellites make similar — 
contributions, but the pull of Mimas is the most important. 
Similarly, the diffuse appearance of the Crépe Ring seems to be 


due to the action of Dione and Rhea, which are much further é 
out than ee, but are much more massive. 


Will the Earth Lose its Moon? 
-An interesting suggestion has been made shies our, Nivea 
At present, tidal effects result in the Moon gradually receding 


from the Earth, with a corresponding increase in the length of 


our ‘ day’. The i increase is very slight, but it has been calculated. 
that eventually the Moon will revolve at a distance of 340,000 
miles instead of its present 239,000. Subsequently the Moon — 
will approach again, and may come within Roche’s Limit for the — 
Earth—in which case it would be disrupted, and the Earth would — 
acquire a ring at the expense of losing a satellite. ee 
It is extremely doubtful whether the Earth-Moon syitentaaiiti 


survive for long enough for this to happen, and much of the ; 


theory is uncertain, but at least it is interesting to speculat 
Meanwhile we have the pleasure of being able to study the 
system which surrounds Saturn, So far as we know. 
nothing else like it no ee 
observer can never tire. ahs : 


‘By a W. HARRIS, F.R.S. 


TE all. is the onplaatie ee associated with 

/ excitement and fear. A near accident in a car or the 
- prospect of a visit to the dentist will leave many of 
7 us with a sinking feeling in the pit of the stomach, 

‘. ear at the knees, pale of face and with moist, trembling hands. 


‘passed through our minds, It is comforting to know that most of 
____ the physical changes that occur in times of stress and strain are 
an ~ beneficial. They may be aoe of as toning up our bodily systems 
a : to deal with an emergency. I remember Dr. Jack Lovelock, who 
in his day broke the world record for the mile, telling me that if 
_in the latter part of his athletic career he felt blasé about some 
oa _ minor club match, he would deliberately sit down in the changing 


¥ rooms and think of the crowd outside, and what failure in the race 
pes hight mean, until he had worked up sufficient nervousness to 
<4 < produce his best running time. 

The Re potlmalamtis a / 


- We now know a ‘Precise region of the brain which exercises a 

| ee e S aktiece. control on these reactions. It is a very small region, which 
_ ‘measures only about half an .inch in all dimensions, and it is 
situated just above the floor of the skull, about half-way between 

_ the ears. It is the hypothalamus and it plays a fundamental role in 

our internal economy, in the balance between brain and body. 

‘It has been known for some time that, in the whole range of 
vertebrates, the hypothalamus is markedly constant in relative size 

and form, and this gave us a clue as to its function. All vertebrates 

; __ have basically the same requirements in the control of their in- 
ternal processes: digestive, circulatory, reproductive, and so on. 
It is with these needs that the hypothalamus is intimately con- 
) cerned. This is not to say that other, more lately evolved, parts 
_of the brain do not influence the internal organs. In fact we know 
_ that they do, but generally speaking they do so by acting through 


' system for dealing with these functions. 
- Having located, as it were, the source of the control, the next 
question is: how does the hypothalamus influence the body? One 
obvious way is through the complex of the nervous system, and in 
___ particular the involuntary or autonomic nerves which lead to the 
internal organs. This system mediates our sudden, quick respon- 
‘ses: for instance, the reactions of rage, when the blood pressure 
rises, the heart quickens, the pupils of the eyes dilate, the mouth 
goes “dry, and so on. If the hypothalamus is disconnected from the 
higher centres of the brain, in a cat for example, this rage pattern 
es: can occur in ‘a spontaneous and unpredictable way, often in 
‘4 response to the most trivial of stimuli. The cat, lying quietly in a 
BS: corner, may be sent into a paroxysm of rage by a fly settling on it. 
It is as if a brake had been removed by disconnecting the higher 
centres. The hypothalamus then seems to undergo a process of 
_ release and sets the rage pattern into action in response to a mild 
A triggering stimulus. 
4? We can also induce this sort of beheeriiar i in normal animals by 
a ‘electrical stimulation of the rear of the hypothalamus. The cat 
__ may be sitting in the middle of the room quietly grooming itself, 
= but a few seconds after turning on the stimulation it behaves in a 
a. restless fashion; it stands and looks around, its hair bristles, it 
. 
me 


ime + 


spits, arches its back, and may actively attack any object such as 
+ another cat or a hand holding it. When the stimulus is removed, the 
whole picture changes dramatically: in a fraction of a second the 

is quiet, placid, and behaving in its normal fashion, We 
t know whether the animal consciously experiences any of 
vamos ag of rage, and for this reason we call the response 


) of other regions in the: hypothalamus has been 
oke other patterns of behaviour. Some years ago, in 
og aoe a region, 2 of which would 


~ Nothing | in fact has happened to us—only various thoughts have 


_ the hypothalamus, which forms a sort of focal point in the nervous — 


result in what may be regarded as almost the opposite to rage. re 


few seconds after starting the stimulation the cat would yawn, curl | 
up in a corner, and go to sleep. On stopping the stimulation the 
animal could be easily woken up. More recently it has been found 


possible to stimulate an animal to drink or eat. It seems, then, that — 


the hypothalamus is responsible for integrating or knitting together 


the various pieces of the bodily jig-saw puzzle that results in 


patterns of behaviour. 


In addition to these quick reactions through the nervous system, — 


the hypothalamus also produces slower, and longer lasting, effects 
by its control over the endocrine glands. These glands secrete 
various chemical substances or hormones into the bloodstream, 
which are carried to exert powerful influences over the organs or 
tissues. There are many of these glands in the body, But the so- 


called ‘leader of the endocrine orchestra’ is the pituitary gland 


situated in the floor of the skull, in a small capsule of bone. This 
gland is connected to the hypothalamus by a stalk, and it is really 
a double structure: it consists of two lobes, the posterior lobe and 
the anterior lobe, which act independently. 

The posterior lobe is regulated by means of a rich nerve tract 
which passes through the pituitary stalk from the hypothalamus. 
This gland secretes hormones which exert important actions on 
many structures; including the breast, the uterus, and the kidneys. 

Until a few years ago we were not sure how a baby obtained 
milk from its mother’s breast. The act of sucking alone was known 
to be insufficient, The thin-walled ducts in the breast would 
collapse under the negative pressure in the same way that a thin- 
walled rubber tube collapses if you try to suck water through it. 
Besides, when a baby suckles one breast, milk often dribbles from 
the other . 
ing ‘ The Origin of the Milky Way’ in the National Gallery. It 
was therefore suspected that some active and positive response on 
the part of the mother co-operated with the child in the transfer 
of milk. We have recently found how this response works. The 
mother’s reaction to the sensation of her suckling child excites the 
posterior lobe of the pituitary gland, the signal travelling via the 
hypothalamus. The gland then secretes a chemical substance called 
the oxytocic hormone, which is carried in the bloodstream to the 
breast. There it causes a contraction of the tissues, and milk is 
actively squeezed out. It is likely that similar nervous reflexes, 
releasing oxytocic hormone into the blood, play a role in the trans- 
mission of seminal fluid up the female reproductive tract folloniae 
coitus, and in the delivery of the child during labour. 


A Combination of Responses 

In all these examples the posterior pituitary acts automatically 
—it either secretes or it does not—and its secretion always exerts 
its total activity. A combination of these responses may occur. 


For example, sexual excitement in a lactating woman will often — 


result in dribbling of milk: in fact a compliment from her hus- 
band may be a sufficient stimulus, But always the state of mind 
of the woman involved is basic to the response. Worry and mental 
disturbance may block in some way the reflex discharge of 
oxytocic hormone and so may lead to disturbance of lactation, 
temporary sterility, or a prolonged labour. 

So much for one half of the pituitary gland. The influence of 


this half appears relatively minor when we compare it with the 


role of the anterior lobe. The anterior pituitary has been 
referred to as the “master gland’ of the body. It controls growth 
in young animals, and also determines the activity of other glands 
such as the thyroid in the neck, the adrenals in the abdomen, and 
the ovaries and testes. These glands exert highly potent influence 
over many bodily processes. The extent of some of these influences 
may be seen if we consider what happens when the pituitary gland 


(continued on page 225) 


. an observation depicted by Tintoretto in his paint-— 
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B.B.C. NEWS 
_ HEADLINES 


August 3—9 


Wednesday, August 3 


Mr. Tshombe, Prime Minister of Katanga, 
says if Mr. Hammarskjdld’s order for 
U.N. troops to enter the province on 
August: 6 is carried out, it will be ‘the 
signal for a general uprising’ in Katanga 


The referendum to decide whether South 
Africa will become a republic is to be 
held on October 5 


The sterling area’s gold reserves rose last 
month for the sixth time in succession 


Thursday, August 4 


Discussions take place in Elisabethville be- 
tween Dr. Ralph Bunche, Assistant 
Secretary-General of the United Nations, 
and Mr. Tshombe, the Prime Minister of 
Katanga 

An American rocket aircraft flies at a speed 
of 2,150 miles an hour, the fastest flight 
ever made by a manned aircraft 


Friday, August 5 


Mr. Hammarskjdld announces that the 
sending of U.N. troops to Katanga is to 
be postponed pending a new meeting of 
the Security Council 


The text of Mr. Khrushchev’s reply to Mr. 
Macmillan’s letter is published in Moscow 


Saturday, August 6 


President Nkrumah of Ghana says he will 
ask parliament for authority to take 
military action against Belgian forces in 
the Congo if the Security Council fails to 
settle the problem 


The National Committee of shop stewards, 
an unofficial body, calls for a national 
strike of electricity power station workers 


Sunday, August 7 


The Cuban Government publishes a decree 
nationalizing all remaining American 
property in the island 


A report published in Geneva by the Inter- 
national Commission of Jurists accuses 
China of systematically trying to wipe 
out Buddhism in Tibet 


Thunderstorms cause floods in many parts 
of the country 


Monday, August 8 


Mr. Tshombe is elected Head of State by 
the Katanga Provincial Assembly 


In a special message to Congress, President 
Eisenhower announces big reinforcements 
for American military commands 


Tuesday, August 9 


A resolution of the United Nations Security 
Council calls for the immediate with- 
drawal of Belgian forces from the Congo. 
Mr. Tshombe now says he will not 
oppose the entry of U.N. troops to 
Katanga,- provided they fulfil certain 
conditions 


A military coup d’état takes place in Laos 


The Russians publish the full charge against 
Francis Powers, the American pilot of the 
U-2 aircraft 


THE LIS TEIVER 


AUGUST 11 1960) 


Mr. Iain Macleod, Secretary of State for the Colonies, with Dr. Hastings 
Banda, the African nationalist leader, at the final session of the Con- 
stitutional Conference on Nyasaland at Lancaster House, London, on 


August 4. Complete agreement was reached (see page 211) 


* Acrobat on a Ball’, one of ten paintings by Picasso which 
have been lent by Russia from the Pushkin Museum, 
Moscow, and the Hermitage Museum, Leningrad, and are 
now included in the exhibition of his work at the Tate 
Gallery. The others are ‘The Embrace’, ‘The Old Jew’, 
‘Seated Nude’, ‘The Dryad’, ‘ Still Life with Skull’, 
‘Carafe and Three Bowls’, ‘Factory at Horta’, ‘Two 
Nudes’, and ‘ The Farmer’s Wife’; all were painted between 
1900 and 1908, The exhibition is open until September 18 


The work of rebuilding No. 10 Downing .Stre 
be modernized and extended, but all the histo! 
state apartments, will be preserved. Above, left: 

war years—a_ 


F 


Army recruits being drilled in 
Katanga last’ week after Mr. 
Tshombe had threatened to resist 
with force any attempt to send 
United Nations troops into the 
province and had ordered general 
mobilization. On August 9, after 
an all-night session, the Security 
Council called on Belgium to 
withdraw her troops from Katanga 
and authorized United Nations 
forces to replace them 


k. The house, together with Nos. 11 and 12, is to 
_ meg Cabinet Room and the Prime Méinister’s 
ime Minister’s study. Above, right: relic of the 


ts in the basement 


THE LISTENER 


The Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh listening to an 
address by Mr. Edgar Phillips, the Archdruid of Wales, at 
the Royal National Eisteddfod in Cardiff on August 5 
after His Royal Highness had been made an honorary 
member of the Gorsedd of Bards. It was the first time that 
the Eisteddfod had been visited by a reigning monarch 


2 


Wind filling the spinnaker of a twelve-metre yacht taking 
part in one of the races during Cowes week 


Right: Shaun, an Irish wolfhound, the new mascot of the 
First Battalion, Irish Guards, with Lance-Sergeant James 
Byers, on arrival at Euston station last Sunday 


Prince Andrew, now nearly six months old, 

photographed as he left Clarence House after 

being taken to visit the Queen Mother on her 
sixtieth birthday last week 


STEELMAKERS 
TO THE WORLD 


FLYING SAUCERS 


This saucer shaped cargo Is a stainless steel spun head made 
from Colclad, one of Colvilles special clad steels which has 
high corrosion resisting qualities. The saucer is 7’ in diameter, 
2" thick and is over a ton in weight, - 

It is flying to Montreal where it and another like it will form 
part of an installation being built by Canadian Vickers Ltd. 
By night and by day Colvilles steel is on the move to industrial 
projects all over the world, 


Colvilles Steel has gone to: Angola . Argentine Belgium . Brazil .. Burma . China . Chile « Columbia — 


Curacao . Denmark . Egypt . Eire . Finland . France . Greece . East Germany . West Germany . Holland . Iceland 
Iran . Iraq « Italy . Japan . Liberia . Mexico. Mozambique . Norway . Peru. Phillipines . Portugal . Spain. Sudan 
Sweden . Switzerland . Saudi Arabia . U.S.A. . U.S.S.R. « Venezuela « Yugoslavia . Australia, Bahrein , Barbados 
British Guiana . British North Borneo . Canada. Cape Verde Islands . Ceylon. Gambia. Ghana , Gibraltar . Hong 
Kong . India. Famaica . Kenya . Kuwait . Malaya . Malia. Mauritius. New Zealand. Nigeria. Pakistan, Qatar 
Central African Federation of Rhodesia & Nyasaland . aa hea Sierra Leone , South Africa . Singapore . South Georgia 
St, Helena . Tanganyika . Trinidad, { 


COLVILLES | 


bp ceorcwsy: FOR PURPOSE ST pea 


7 "process. So far we have been considering the 
‘effects: the brain can produce on our bodies. 


til ten or arety! ‘years ago, we had little — 


this regulation was done. ‘Unlike the 


lobe, the anterior does not receive any — 
= ‘fibres from the brain which could act as _ 


control. But there is a rich connecting link of | s 


blood vessels, which was first observed by Pro- — 
fesso ‘Rainer in Bucharest, and studied in detail 
mt London by Professor Popa and Dr. Fielding — 
1930. We now know that these vessels carry 

d from the hypothalamus i in the brain to the 

jor pituitary gland. Is this the pathway by | 
the gland is controlled? We have evi- 

nce to show that it is. Most endocrine glands 


will function adequately if they are moved from 


their normal site in the body, and placed else- 


where. This is not surprising perhaps, since the 


Pituitary hormones which stimulate them are 
carried by the blood throughout the whole cir- 
culation. If, on the other hand, the pituitary 
gland is removed from the skull and grafted 


somewhere else in the body, its activities largely 


fail. There is only one way it can be made to 
work outside its normal capsule—if it is trans- 
planted directly on to the hypothalamus. 

- It now seems likely that nerve fibres from the 


hypothalamus liberate some chemical substances 


into the connecting blood vessels, and that these 
regulate the activities of the anterior pituitary. 


We do not yet know what these substances are, _ 
although much. work is going on in a number of 


Jaboratories throughout the world on this point. 
Many workers think they are simple proteins or 
polypeptides, and such an idea seems to offer a 
fruitful line of inquiry. 

_ What does seem clear is that our nervous wa 
ental processes are largely responsible for our 


glandular make-up. This means that nervous — 


factors have a controlling influence over our 
growth and development, our chemical meta- 
lism, our susceptibilities to disease and injury, 
and our reproductive life. And that not only is 
this so under normal circumstances but that 
our nervous systems may be playing a basic, if 
distorted, role in abnormal or diseased states of 
our glands. This conclusion may have far-reach- 
ing implications in many fields. For example, 
the growth of tumours arising in some of the 
organs under hormonal control also seems to be > 


| removing the source of ‘the stimulus. 


‘x Vital Link 
alamus and its control of the internal 
and reactions of the body. Other areas of 
1 also affect this ‘control, although it is 
- believed that in “this process the 
us forms a vital link. To take a single 
this, let us consider the effects of 


s. This creature is normally an 


e on the behaviour of the wild rat, 


omy a 
two ‘ackall nuclei in és 


f the pete the orca 


ae or eee ena oe peacefully. We 


do not yet know the details of how this change 


‘send large nerve tracts to the hypothalamus. 


‘“The brain-body relationship is a two-way 


Equally important, though less well understood, 
are the influences the internal organs and glands 
exert on the brain and on mental processes. This 
feed-back idea is by no means new. The Hippo- 
cratic doctrine of the Greeks held that the 
‘temperament of an individual was due to the 
predominant Humor, be it blood, phlegm, black 
bile, or yellow bile. Hence the terms still in our 
vocabulary regarding sanguine, phlegmatic, 
melancholy, and choleric dispositions, But today 
we know that the mental make-up is more 
dependent on circulatory hormones than on the 
blood and bile of the ancients. Under-activity of 
the thyroid gland, for example, leads to mental 
lethargy, and, if extreme and prolonged, results 
in marked mental abnormality. Many years ago 
it was found that a certain though small pro- 
- portion of mental patients were only suffering 
from thyroid deficiency and could be cured with 
a minute daily dose of thyroid hormone. On the 
other hand, over-activity of the thyroid produces 
a highly excitable, nervous individual, one whose 
state has been aptly described as that of ‘ crystal- 
lized fright ’. Professor Hoskins, of Harvard, has 
summarized the effect of thyroid hormone on 
mentality by saying: ‘A pinch too little of 
thyroxine spells idiocy, a pinch too much SS gag 
raving delirium ’. 


Hormonal Action on the Brain 


_. Other examples of hormonal action on the 


brain are easily found. The aggressive ferocity of 
the stag and other male animals when in rut is 
clear indication of the effect of testicular hor- 
mone on the nervous system. The reverse side 
of the picture—the docile nature of the castrate 
in which the driving force of testosterone on the 


brain is lacking—has been known for centuries. 


~ So ar I have been discussing the role of the - 


A recent development in this field concerns 
the possible role the sex hormones play in the 


- immature individual, It used to be thought that 


puberty was due to an aging process in the 


glands, either the pituitary gland or the sex 


glands. This is far from the whole story, how- 
ever, since if these glands are taken from a new- 
‘born animal and transplanted into an adult 
whose own glands have been removed, the new- 


pendent on the hormone, and may be treated born ovaries or Pituitary can support “full adult 
reproductive functions in a matter of days. For 


this and other reasons it seems that the great 
changes which occur at puberty are due to a 
series of inter-reactions between glands and 
brain, and are primarily triggered off by the 
brain. Between birth and puberty the ovaries 
-and testes secrete traces of hormone into the 
blood stream, not enough to affect the secondary 
sexual characteristics, such as the beard or the 
voice, but enough to differentiate the brain into 
a male or female type. 

In the last few years interesting results have 


cycles of this aiiithal whet it matures 
completely disorganized. Various e 
make it Ca that the effect of these male h 


of adult a a as well as the pattern of ‘the a 


sexual cycles, may be influenced by the trace — 
secretions of the sex glands in infancy. 


oe 


A vous” Bifénce : 
The study of brain-body and body-brain 


relationships is a very young field among the — 


sciences. It is also one in which it is too easy to 
indulge in wild speculation, so I have taken up 
most of my time in simply clearing the ground. 
Much of the experimental work I have men- 
tioned has been performed during the last ten 
years. At the present time the general picture of 
these relationships has begun to be formulated, 
and the reactions have been found to be of a 
critical and delicate balance. The total amount 


of hormones secreted by the endocrine glands — 


each day, if obtained in a dry state, would 
amount to little more than a speck of dust. Yet 
variations in this amount can alter the whole 
pattern of existence for an individual. 

Indeed, in this subject, too, we have come 
across the biological precision on which Dr. 


Crick and Professor Abercrombie have already 
commented. We do not know yet which parts 


of the brain the hormones act on, or the way in 
which they affect brain processes. This is now 


clearly seen to be a wide and important field of 


research. Some experiments indicate that the 
thyroid and sex hormones exert a direct action 
on the hypothalamus.. Radioactive hormones 
have, for example, been prepared chemically, and 


these have been found in some cases to accumu- 


late in various grcups of nerve cells in the hypo- 
thalamus. This subject is marked by our 
ignorance rather than by our knowledge, but 
with the development of hormones artificially 


labelled with radio-isotopes there is at least one 


clear approach to some of these problems. 

In the treatment of glandular disorders today 
attention tends to be focused on the gland 
itself. The enlarged overactive thyroid gland is 
often treated with antithyroid drugs or by sur- 
gical removal. It may well be that future 
developments in our knowledge of the nervous 
control of these structures will allow a more 
rational therapy, aimed perhaps at the correc- 
tion of some abnormality in the nervous system 
or in the mental state of the patient. With the 
discovery of new drugs such as tranquillizers, 
or of new techniques in the physical sciences or 
by other methods, it may be possible to handle 
the mental make-up of an individual in such a 
way that effective treatment is obtained of 
various glandular and internal disorders, such as 
peptic ulcers. Such methods might offer a wel- 
come alternative to the operating theatre. Just 
as the physical sciences are giving us control of 
the external world, so may research in the 
biological and medical sciences enable us to 
control the internal world.—Third Programme 
This is the last talk on ‘Prospect of Science’. 


Previous talks in the series were published in THE 
LISTENER on July 21 and 28 and August 4 
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Round the London Art Galleries 


RAWINGS by John Ruskin in an 
Arts Council exhibition at 4 &t. 
James’s Square have been so carefully 
chosen, mainly from the collections of 
the Ashmolean Museum and Bembridge School, 
that he emerges, no doubt to the surprise of 
those who know only his more 
laboured water-colours, as a consider- 
able and often extremely sensitive artist. 
With the taste to which he admitted 
for ‘all kinds of filigree and em- 
broidery, from hoar frost to high 
cloud’, his talent was essentially that 
of a miniaturist and his most obvious 
gift an extreme delicacy of touch. 
Detail for him was a principle, so that 
when Millais was painting his portrait 
he felt constrained to keep the artist 
up to ‘the Pre-Raphaelite standard of 
finish? and ‘ got maps of all the lichens 
on the rock’; but it was also a passion, 
and as a result there is a tremulous 
delicacy in his small studies of such 
things as feathers, bones, leaves, and 
flowers, a quiver of life such as is 
conspicuously lacking in most of the 
labours of the leading Pre-Raphaelites. 

Architecture was of course his prin- 
cipal subject and often his approach 
to it is like that of the botanical illus- 
trator, more concerned with the flower 
than with the plant; it often seems as 
if for him buildings existed only for 
their ornaments, carved capitals, crock- 
ets, and the like. But it was not always 
so. In the church of San Frediano in 
Lucca ‘the pure and severe arcades of 
finely proportioned columns. . . struck 
me’, he says, ‘with admiration and 
amazement’, and the result was one of 
the most beautiful of his drawings, con- 
ceived for once as a whole, the finer 
touches of detail subordinated to pro- 
portion and space. This could also 
happen when he was painting land- 
scape, though very seldom; an example is the 
really excellent and quite broadly designed water- 
colour, ‘View from the base of the Brezon 
above Bonneville’. And in 1880 an extraordinary 
thing happened; he spent some days in France 
in the company of the painter Brabazon and as 
a result suddenly produced a small water-colour 
which might have been the work of an Impres- 
sionist, and rather a good one at that. Out of 
reach of his own criticism, if such a thing can 
be imagined, Ruskin, it is clear, might have 
done almost anything. 

Last year Picasso made a curious experi- 
ment and took up lino-cuts, the medium of the 
child in the primary school. He used it for a 
purpose to which it is pre-eminently suited, 
though this is not generally recognized in 
schools, to get rich and sometimes very bril- 
liant effects of colour. Most of these engravings 
are printed in at least three colours and some in 
a good many more, and to do this while preserv- 


By ALAN CLUTTON-BROCK 


ing the spontaneity and impulse which are the 
essence of his art Picasso eventually devised a 
technique of his own, not the obvious method 
of using a block for each colour, though this 
is what he did at first, but an improvised method 
of using the same block and altering it for each 


‘Perseus rescuing Andromeda’, by Delacroix (1798-1863): from the 
exhibition at Tooth’s Gallery, 31 Bruton Street, W.1. The painting was 
inspired by one on the same subject by Titian, which is now in the 
Wallace Collection 


printing. For example, the printer will first ink 
the paper all over with a uniform coat of light 
brown; then the artist will cut the block and it 
will be printed in dark brown over the light 
brown background; finally the artist will cut 
away all but the main figures in the design and 
these will be printed in black. In a landscape he 
may cut the block into two parts along the 
contour of the horizon and have each part, one 
for sky and one for earth, printed in a similar 
fashion in three different colours, making six 
in all. 

Forty-five of these prints are exhibited at the 
Hanover Gallery and their general effect is 
dazzling. The themes, which include bullfights, 
dancers in a landscape, interiors with figures, 
and one half-length figure based on a painting 
by the younger Cranach, are those of his recent 
paintings, and when working with such familiar 
motives the artist achieved consummate simpli- 
fications which are exactly appropriate to a 


medium that must impose its own severe limita- 
tions. The effect, indeed, is often like that of a 
barbaric art which has undergone a long period 
of isolated development, so that the distortions 
achieve the assurance and certainty, the com- 
pressed vitality, with which, for example, the 
Scythian artist applied his traditional 
stylization to animal forms or motives 
remotely descended from classical art. 

Several galleries now have mixed 
exhibitions for the late summer season. 
Tooth’s Gallery is showing a number of 
French paintings, including two 
Picassos, a curious and ambitious paint- 
ing by Le Sidaner of a small town by 
night with lights showing in the win- 
dows, and one of Forain’s most acute 
studies of character, a painting of an 
artist drawing from the nude. But the 
outstanding picture here is a small 
Delacroix of Perseus and Andromeda, 
highly finished but with every small 
touch of the brush perfectly free and 
exquisitely fresh. In the Lefevre Gal- 
lery’s exhibition of modern paintings 
there are three pictures by Robert 
Taylor, including a large view of a 
French cemetery, in which the artist 
has evidently begun to desert the back- 
street realism of the French artists with 
whom he used to exhibit; his touch is 
now getting more refined and his hand- 
ling of paint more sensuous as _ his 
choice of subjects becomes more diverse 
and individual. There is also a slick 
and immediately effective view of the 
Pont des Arts by Buffet and a strange 
and visionary painting of flowering 
vegetables by Edward Burra. 

The Waddington Galleries has a 
mixed collection of the work of artists 
who have exhibited there in the past. 
Among the cloudy symbols dispersed 
and diluted over large canvases by such 
artists as Bryan Winter, Trevor Bell, 
Roger Hilton, and Patrick Heron, the romantic 
imagery in two paintings by Jack Yeats has a 
strange and poignant effect. 

With so much wholly uncommunicative paint- 
ing about the place it is remarkable that Bernard 
Cohen should have achieved a new degree of 
absolute inexpressiveness. On several very large 
canvases he has painted two large and perfectly 
regular circles, and round three sides of the 
canvas, but not along the bottom, he has painted, 
evidently with the help of a ruler, straight 
borders of various colours, Why? In recent sculp- 
ture in metal at the same gallery Leslie Thorn- 
ton practises a harsh and angular but extremely 
elaborate stylization of the human figure. 

Agnew’s have an amusing exhibition of old 
masters which all cost less than £200. They 
know too-much about painting to include any 
masterpieces, but the collection prompts the 
reflection that minor painters, at any rate in the 
past, often had odd and interesting minds. 
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IER, August 4) and I must say that — 
ch to dispel the romance which the 
F and the film producer have built around — 


r welcomes letters. 


. oy exercises, and bad administration. Of course he 
I read with interest the talk by Mr. ‘may be wrong, but that is another matter. 
on ‘The Old Western Gunfighter’ _ 


_ As for Cardwell’s army, the failures of 
Isandhlwana and Majuba have to be balanced 
against a long series of successes, the first and 
second Ashanti wars, Roberts’s brilliant cam- 
- paigns of the North-West Frontier, the conquest 


BS entts” iS state, however, that most of. the of Burma, the reconquest of the Sudan, the 


runfights took place at extremely close range — 
igh the ‘film: cameras would have. 


- defeat of Arabi Pasha at Tel-el-Kebir. The latter 


us fein. particular contrasts agreeably with the events 


otherwise) and quickness of draw was — of 1956, but no doubt the cool ruthlessness of 


unt to accuracy. I doubt whether Wild 
Bill Hickok could ‘put ten shots in a twelve- 
inch | circle more than. 100 yards away, firing his 
zuns alternately ’ using the ammunition available 
‘0 him. There i is. an unfortunate lack of detail in 
his. story, but even if we assume that each shot. 
was, deliberately aimed there are several tech- — 
nical reasons to doubt it, and if we are to believe _ 
hat the shooting was done ‘offhand’, in the 


manner beloved of ‘ Western’ script writers, ape 


yecomes impossible. 


The famous Bill Cody amazed re audience 


ll over the world with his trick shooting of — 
tlass balls from the saddle of a galloping horse. 
All went well until he came to London, when 


omeone rightly asked where the bullets went 


ifter breaking the glass balls. Ir was then dis- 
losed that he was using dust-shot; 


was shattered with the glass balls. 


‘rom the fiction surrounding ‘The Old Western 


Gunfighter ’, the legends of fabulous marksman- 


hip remain, because there are so few people, 


articularly in this country, who have ever fired 


a hand gun of any kind. 


_ As for the appeal of the ‘ Western’, this may 


be due among other things to the fact that we 


often witness judgment and the sentence on the 
wrongdoer carried out without the delays which — 


present-day jurisprudence deems necessary. 
Range law may not have been ideal but it was at 
east sudden. © 
In conclusion I would add that I am still 
young enough to enjoy a good ‘ Western’, even 
ff I believe ve very little of what I see. 
_ Yours, etc., ‘ 
_ L. E. PETTMAN, | 
(Pistol er 


Kent Cea 
_ Small-Bore Rifle 
_ Association, Whitstable 


“The Private Papeos of Hore-Belisha’ 
-Sir,—I ought to make it clear that Mr. 
y_ does not himself use the word 
uer’ as a description of Ironside. In my 
I was putting my own interpretation on 
facts. given by Mr. Minney. I was influenced 
00 by Ironside’s reputation which, so it still 
seems to me, Mr. ‘Minney’s book tends by 
“-pubaing to confirm. 

pi ics most ate what Captain Liddell 


and 
though it was still good shooting, the legend 
_ ments or in the middle of the Scotswood Road, 
When much of the truth has been sifted 


Gladstone’s Liberal Cabinet was an important 
contributory factor lacking on the later occasion. 
; Yours, etc., 
ROBERT BLAKE 


“ 
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"Superlative Newcastle upon Tyne 
_ -Sir,—I, too, read Mr. Nairn’s article (THE 
-LIsTENER, July 28) with interest because I lived 
in ‘ Newcasstle’ (on Tyne) until my marriage— 
and I look back over a period of seventy years. 
‘Even as a child, a certain grandeur—a 
dramatic setting—impressed me. But my 
memories are mainly tragic. They are of dread- 
ful, steep-slanting streets of back-to-back 
houses; of rickety children with disgusting dis- 
charges from their noses which were never 
_ cleaned away or treated medically. And they are 
of appalling drunkenness so that, on Saturday 
nights, men reeled about or lay on the pave- 


where every other building was a gin ‘ palace’. 
Small blame to them with such homes to live 
in; with the terrible ‘ black’ of Newcastle turn- 
ing their wives into drudges and drabs in the 
endless, hopeless fight for cleanliness. 

In contrast, I remember the millionaires of 
the armament and shipbuilding works and coal- 
fields, with their castles in Northumberland, 
their houses in London and shooting lodges in 
Scotland. There was very little understanding 

from these of the condition of their workers. 

Whenever I think of the Newcastle of my 
girlhood, I think of Aneurin Bevan with 
reverence and gratitude, It is a far cry from the 
Rhondda to the Tyne but it is a cry that had 
a strong echo. His courage and deep humanity 

_ answered both. It is hard to realize now how 
much he was needed then.—Yours, etc., 
_ Weybridge LILIAN ROOME 


Sir,—Professor Lancelot Forester is proud of 
_ his home town Newcastle upon Tyne and justly 
so; but he must not claim too much. 

The Rocket (1829) was by no means the first 
locomotive, neither was it Stephenson’s first. 
The honour of the first ‘loco’ surely must go to 
Richard Trevithick’s, patented in 1802 and run- 
ning successful trials in 1804. Copies of this, 
with modifications, were made and were run- 
ning at several collieries. Also there were the 
Blenkinsop-Murray engine, Chapman, Hedley, 
and several others working on the same lines. 

Stephenson evidently knew about these, as it 
is on record that Trevithick visited him and 
that engines of sorts were running a few miles 


from Stephenson’ 's home. The first from his 


broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of Beiicics printed in . 
reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space ss 


1829 that the Rocket was built and this only, 2 
after the return from America of his son Robert. _ 


He it was who took over the locomotive works 


which produced the Locomotion, Experiment, ma 


the Lancaster Witch, and several others. 

The Rocket Feats: famous for winning, on 
October 6, 1829, the Rainhill trials, in which 
it finally established the supremacy of the loco- 
motive over the horse and thus gave the right- 
away for the general acceptance of the steam 
engine.—Yours, etc., 

London, E.4. ARTHUR H. KENT 


Sir,—Professor Forster’s letter is inaccurate in 
its reference to Lord Armstrong and Durham 
University. ‘ The University of Durham College 
of Physical Science’ had been part of the Uni- 
versity for thirty-three years before adopting 
the name of Armstrong College in 1904. The 
title was given to the college when it was 
rehoused not because of Lord- Armstrong’ s 
benefactions to it but to commemorate his 
achievements. 

University education in Newcastle has a 
longer history than this since it was in 1852 
that the existing medical school became formally 
the University of Durham College of Medicine, a 
title which was retained until 1937.—Yours, etc., 

Durham E. M. BETTENSON 


The Worship of God 

Sir,—Professor Winton Thomas’s talk on 
‘The Worship of God’ (THE LISTENER, 
August 4) is a masterly survey of the field he 
has chosen, with many illuminating details, but 
I confess to some disappointment that he has 
dealt so briefly with what I take to be the theme 


of the series, namely, the part played by sacri- - 


ficial ideas and practices in the life of a particu- 


lar society, in this case Israel. 


He tells us that the destruction of the temple 
and the exile forced Israel, whose worship and 
indeed life had hitherto centred on sacrifice, to 
change to a non-sacrificial form of worship. The 
events undoubtedly precipitated the change, but 
it would not have been possible if the hold of 
sacrifice had not already been weakened. It is 
likely that the eating of meat had already been 
secularized, since the reform of Josiah some 
thirty years earlier had prohibited sacrifice out- 
side Jerusalem. Sacrifice had anciently been 
thought to be the way of providing the gods 
with their food, but the illogicality of this had 
long been seen in Israel. ‘If I am hungry’, says 
God, ‘I shall not tell you, for the world and 
all that it contains are mine’. Participation in 
certain sacrifices had once been thought indis- 
pensable to the renewal of the worshippers’ life, 
but this too was no longer seriously believed. 
Thus sacrifice was no longer a matter of life and 
death either (presumptively) to the deity or to 
the worshippers. It was a kind of tribute, and 
tribute might be paid in other ways, such as 
spoken or sung praise, or money contributions. 

Even if sacrifice was not vital, it was still held 
to be acceptable to God and therefore useful as a 
means of propitiating him. It was popularly 
regarded as a kind of bribe with which to buy 
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pe Petes to his moral Geman It is. 
_ likely that Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and Jeremiah 
woul have carded the end of the sacrificial. 
system with equanimity and even with relief. 

— conception of sacrifice found in the 

i 1 _ Servant Song needs to be seen against 


‘ven. af: the euite had not taken place. Animal 
sacrifice was revived after the exile, but the 
-cultus is now simply the divinely appointed 
gg means of honouring God and expiating offences. 
| Pxiething can be offered to God which is not his 
+e already. ‘Everything comes from thee, and we 
have given thee what comes from thine own 
hand’. Meanwhile the idea of sacrifice is trans- 
ferred to other elements of religious life, to the 
___ singing of praise, to contrition for sin, and above 
_all to the life of obedience. The idea that the 
Servant’s suffering can have the value of sacri- 
fice is therefore not wholly unprepared for. 
F- Even the idea that a righteous person by his 
righteousness can affect the fate of his city or 
country has its parallels in one of Ezekiel’s 
oracles and in the story of Abraham’s interces- 
sion for Sodom. 
a Thé place of sacrifice in the life of Israel is 
. thus perhaps rather more complex than Profes- 
sor Winton Thomas suggested, and the New 
a Testament takes up more than one of. the lines 
a ‘of thought mentioned above.—Yours, etc., 
a Leeds ROGER TOMES 
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T was my idea; and even after all these 
years I have never been allowed to forget it. 
There can never have been a concert like 
‘ it before—certainly not in our little country 
town—nor since, either, I should imagine. 
_ I was a member of the young men’s Bible 
class. We were all about fifteen years’ old, and 
* young men’ flattered us. We met every Sunday 
__ afternoon in the parish room to talk about other 
_ things beside the Bible, including the fortunes 
_ of the county cricket club, the town football 
team, and the merits of our various girl friends. 
It was a most successful class, I can tell you, 
with a high percentage of attendance. Charles 
_ Tringham, the chief reporter for the local paper, 
took us, and we gave him a high old time of it. 
____ But he was a sweet and patient man and seemed 
to know most things about growing lads. 
I thought it would be a good idea to raise 
"money for the annual choir outing. I ought to 
on you that we were all members of the church 
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the parish had had three of them already that 
year. Harry wanted_a house-to-house collection, 
but the rest of us had memories of carol-singing 
at certain houses at Christmas and didn’t want 
any more sarcastic remarks and black looks. 
_ Fred was all for asking Richard Westaway, the 
grocer, for the lot, but wasn’t willing to do the 
a king himself. I said that we ought to have a 
a - Copcert so that we could all take part in it. 
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choir, too. Stanley suggested a jumble sale, but ~ 


 Sir,—Pr : i 
~ Solid’ S State? (Tue LISTENER, Bie 28) and the 
pattern of atoms inside solids leaves unanswered 


a question which may to him appear naive but 
is very puzzling to a layman. ‘ Atoms’, he says, 
‘consist of a positive nucleus surrounded by a 
cloud of electrons’. These electrons are in con- 
stant movement around this nucleus. The space 


_ between them may be infinitesimally small but 


as they have space to move about, it cannot be 
zero. How then can a substance which contains 
‘clouds’ of moving electrons be considered as 
in a solid state? And what is the difference be- 
tween the behaviour of these electrons in a liquid 
such as water and a ‘solid’ such as ice which 
consists of the same atoms? 
3 Yours, etc., 
Geneva J. W. Nixon 
The Picasso Exhibition 
Sir,—Given the prodigious output by Picasso 
for over sixty years, it is of course impossible 
to show more than a selection in any single 
exhibition, and some of these have contained 
key paintings which were lacking in others. 
Although the exhibitions in Europe mentioned 
by Mr. Cooper contained ‘ Guernica’ none of 
them showed ‘Les Demoiselles d’Avignon’, 
now on View at the Tate Gallery. The question 
of including ‘new and unknown paintings 
(there are more than twenty now at the Tate, 
not to mention the fifty-eight paintings of the 
‘ Meninas’ series lent specially by the artist) is 


The Concert 


By LEONARD CLARK 


This was thought to be brilliant. So we formed ° 
_ a small committee—Stanley, Harry, Fred, and 


me—and met at my house to plan the campaign. 

First, there was the matter of the tickets. 
Fred thought about 500: 100 at threepence and 
400 at sixpence, until we pointed out that the 
parish hall would only seat 300. 

“Then let the rest of ’em stand’, 
Fred. : 

‘And’, said Harry, ‘can you see 400 willing 
to pay sixpence to come and look at us?’ 

So it had to be the other way round. We 
decided on 200 at threepence (red tickets) and 
100 at sixpence (white tickets). 

“Of course’, I said, ‘we shall have to have 
them printed ’. 

SOh> Tilfds seme 
printing set at home’. 

‘“That’s no good!’ said Harry. ae ’aven’t 
got half the letters. And what you ’ave got don’t 
come out plain’. 

I stopped further argument by saying thet I 
had got a brainwave. 

‘What, another?’ said Fred. ‘ What is it this 
time? ’” 

‘Let’s get old reaabame to do ’em for us 
cheap at the Mercury office’. 

Everybody agreed. We fixed on the date of 
the concert and Charles Tringham said he 


muttered 


offered Stanley, ‘on my 


’ would do the tickets for us. Then we went to 


see the vicar. Yes, we could have the concert 


- "Mandolin: 


should be a nigger minstrel show. Fred was all 7 
for selling sherbet dabs, locust beans, and tiger _ 


a Someta, work of the uae ee did — 
your correspondent fail to notice No, 3, “The 


Fish Net’, 1925, and No. 52, ‘Girl with a 
1910? Further, ten paintings lent 
by the Russian Government have now been 
added. Their presence completes former gaps in 
the circus and Negro periods. 

‘Mr. Cooper in his enuinsetiene of other 
Picasso exhibitions omits three very important 
exhibitions, again different in selection, which — 
took place in New York, Chicago, and Phila- 


delphia in 1957-58. The number of capital 


works that have appeared in any of these mani- 
festations relies not only on personal choice but 
also on the willingness of lenders. It is interest- 
ing in this connexion to note that all these 
recent exhibitions have not contained any paint- 
ings from Mr. Cooper’s collection. © ; 
. Yours, etc., 
London, W.8 ROLAND PENROSE 


We regret the following misprints in the text of 
Mr. George Steiner’s talk ‘The Retreat from the © 
Word’ in THE LIsTENER of July 14. On page 56, 
in the third paragraph, the phrase * ‘can be housed 
in the side walls of language’ should have read 

‘can be housed inside the walls of language’. In 
the first new paragraph on page 5 Tqathe interminacy 
principle’ should have read ‘the indeterminacy 
principle’; while in the third pears Bites 
should have read ‘ Marshall’, ; 


and the parish room, but we should have to tip — 
the verger and leave the place in order. But 
we could not have the concert the evening we © 
had decided on because the missionary boxes — 
were going to be opened that night. We could 
have it on the next night. I suddenly realized the 
tickets might already be printed. I rushed off to 
the Mercury office.and got there just in time. 
Then the committee met again—this time at 
Harry’s house—to decide on the programme. 
There was a lot of bad feeling about this, but — 
the matter was settled in the end, and when 
we had got it all down on paper it looked 
rather imposing. The first half would begin — 
with a piano solo by Charlie Walding, our blind — 
organist, to give the concert a good send-off. 
Next, there would be a recitation by Frances — 
Runicles, who knew hundreds of pieces; then a 
fiddle solo by a friend of the vicar’s who 
happened to be staying at the vicarage that — 
week; then a funny song by Dan Dorrington, — 
who always brought the house down; then a 


glee by the: men of the choir; a sketch by the - 


girls’ Bible class, and a magic-lantern show by 
the curate..This would bring us up to the 
interval. We would do the whole of the second 
half ourselves. It was Stanley’s idea that this 


nuts in the interval, but the rest of | 
dead against it. We couldn’t see « 
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gar White, who had charge of the Sunday 
chool, sucking at a sherbet dab. 

We spent the next week selling tickets to 
people who didn’t want them, and we got the 


vicar to announce the concert at all the Sunday _ 


services. Tom Ruck, the verger, promised to put 
the stage up and get the room ready, and the 
elder Miss Boud said she would be the 
accompanist for the minstrel show if we would 
give her the music. That was a bit of a problem. 
We hadn’t got any music, and had to hum half 
the tunes over to her. ‘ But don’t expect me to 
vamp’, she warned us. We borrowed clothes 
off people for dressing up, and I sent away 
for some stuff for blacking our faces which I 
saw advertised in a paper at the barber’s. 
But what with one thing and another we 
only managed to get in a couple of 
rehearsals. That didn’t worry us much; 
we should be all right on the night. 

The night came. It was a lovely, starry 

night in late winter. The parish room 
was packed and the tortoise-stoves were 
glowing. We hadn’t got any programmes 
so nobody knew what they were in for. 
But the curate was willing to introduce 
each item as it came. The curtains were 
drawn at 7.15, only a quarter of an hour 
Jate, and our concert had begun. 
' Charlie Walding played The Har- 
monious Blacksmith at a good old lick. 
Not that Bill Fletcher, our local black- 
‘smith, was very harmonious. There 
wasn’t a crustier man in the place, The 
recitation—about a rescue at sea—went 
off well, too, except ‘that old Mrs. 
Partridge, who had heard the poem 
many times before and knew some of the 
lines off by heart, kept repeating them 
out loud just a little behind Frances, 
until Mrs. Williams next to her nudged 
her and shouted angrily: ‘Shut up, 
woman! ’? But Frances got an encore and gave 
us the gem of her repertoire, ‘The Drunkard’s 
Child ’, 

The violin solo was awful. Chanson some- 
thing or other, it was. ‘ More like a lot of cats 
howling’, said Fanny Bateman. To begin with, 
the vicar’s friend had forgotten to do anything 
about an accompanist, and as he only had one 
copy of the music he had to play it by himself. 
But the poor chap’s pince-nez kept falling off. 
He would play a bit and then he had to stop to 
put his glasses on his nose again. The piece never 
seemed to be coming to an end. Just when 
we thought it had finished, off would tumble 
the glasses again. He got into a frightful 
state of nerves, and he didn’t get an encore, 
I can tell you. As a matter of fact, Jackie 
Harris, who was doing the curtains, closed them 
on him. 

Dan Dorrington was in fine form. He came 
on first dressed up as a policeman and sang 
a song which raised the roof. It was a pity, 
though, that everybody in the audience had to 
turn round and stare at P.C. Hiley, our new 
bobby, who was standing at the back. It made 
the young man blush all over. Dan didn’t wait 
for anybody to call out ‘encore! ’ He came on 
‘again almost immediately, this time dressed up 
‘as a parson. But he had been in such a blessed 
hurry he still had his policeman’s belt on and 

> truncheon stuck in it. He was met by such 
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couldn’t stop, either, and had to go off without 
ever finishing the song. I don’t think the vicar 
approved. Then the men of the choir sang O, 
who will o'er the Downs so free?, but broke 
down badly in the second verse and had to start 
again. Before they had finished they were all 
glaring angrily at each other; and, all through 
it, Ivor Jones, the bass, bellowed so loudly that 


he drowned the rest of them. What is more, Jim’ 


Noble, who was conducting, beat so fast that the 
whole thing became a gallop and they all 
ended up panting and out of breath. The girls 
weren’t bad in their piece, though there wasn’t 
much of a plot to it. They just seemed to walk 
on and off, and we couldn’t hear half the words. 

That brought us up to the magic-lantern 


show. Tom Ruck put the gas lights out and the 
curate told everybody that he was going to show 
us some of the missionary slides that had been 
used the night before. But somehow or other the 
Band of Hope slides got mixed up with the 
missionary ones, so that halfway through ‘ Life 
in the Congo’, we were introduced to a red- 
faced drunk guzzling down bottles of brandy, 
with the caption ‘Don’t touch it’ underneath. 
But it all ended up nicely, and I don’t think 
anybody noticed the difference. 

In the interval we got ready for the minstrel 
show. Jackie Harris placed ten chairs in position 
on the stage, and arranged behind them some 
scenery that had been used for the missionary 
evening the night before. This showed a winding 
river with crocodiles and palm trees with mon- 
keys and parrots, but it did very well for us. We 
wore straw boaters, cricket trousers, and blazers. 
We all looked a bit odd, for none of the stuff 
fitted very well. For instance, I had our doctor’s 
boater (too small), my own trousers, and the 
vicar’s college blazer (too large). Stanley’s hat 
came well over his eyes, Harry’s trousers—though 
hitched as high as possible—were far too long for 
him, and Fred’s blazer, which announced quite 
falsely that he was a member of the Gasworks 
Bowling Club and must have belonged to a dwarf, 
eventually split down the back. Little Willie 
Greenway looked best, until we noticed that 
the front buttons on his trousers wouldn’t 
remain done up and one of us had to put 
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matters right for him with a needle and cotton. 

We all blacked our faces and hands with 
the stuff; I had got. It said on the bottle that 
we had to paint it on and then it would dry 
in a matter of seconds. Albert Newton was 
so keen that he painted the whole of his neck 
and half-way down his chest, as well as his 
face and hands. I believe he would have done 
the whole of his body if we hadn’t stopped him. 
We left white circles round our eyes and 
daubed red greasepaint on our lips. And we 
all carried Charlie Chaplin canes. 

When the ten of us got on the stage we were 
greeted with a mighty clapping of hands. But, 
alas, the whole show was a complete fiasco. It 
had not only been badly under-rehearsed but 
everything went wrong for us that night. 
Bits of scenery fell down, we came in 
at the wrong time, we threw poor Miss 
Boud completely off her balance. We 
accompanied some of the songs with 
paper and combs but the paper got too 
wet and we had to throw it away. We 
forgot some of the jokes and often stood 
looking blankly at each other. We were 
all sweating, I can tell you, by the time 
it had finished, because we were so hot 
in our borrowed clothes. It was pathetic. 
But the worse we got, the more the 
audience seemed to enjoy themselves. 
They all thought it was part of the show. 

“Well done, boys’, smiled the vicar 
afterwards. ‘Very funny’. But Miss 
Boud declared she would never play for 
us again. 

The worst was yet to come. We 
couldn’t get the black off. We rubbed, 
we scrubbed, we used soap, bathbrick, 
olive oil, and turpentine. But none of it 
made much impression. It had said 
nothing on the bottle about how to 
get the black off. The vicar had to 
ring up the firm in Birmingham, who 
apologized because they had forgotten to send 
bottles of getting-off stuff in the parcel. 
Before it arrived we were in a state. There 
we were, ten black miserable members of the 
young men’s Bible class. We all went home, 
dodging our mothers wherever possible. But 
there it all started up again, the rubbing and the 
scrubbing. Stanley’s mother wouldn’t speak to 
mine for a fortnight: ‘That boy of yours and 
his bright ideas’. Harry’s mother got in such 
a state that they had to send for the doctor. 
Fred’s father said it served him right for being 
such a fool: Of course, none of us went out for 
a couple of days, except by night, and when we 
did we had our legs pulled by everybody we 
met. 

I suppose all of us got the black off in the 
end. But I often wonder if Albert Newton, who 
must now be quite an old gentleman, is not still 
walking round the town with half a black chest. 
I sometimes break into a cold sweat when I 
think of what might have happened if we had 
let him paint his whole body. 

That was the only concert the young men’s 
Bible class ever gave. The vicar wouldn’t let us 
have another. But we raised £5 for the choir 
outing, and then Richard Westaway, who had 
been at the concert, made it up to £10. He said 
it was worth every penny. And we had a 
wonderful day at Weston-super-Mare on the 
proceeds, We even went to see a real nigger 
minstrel show on the sands.—Home Service 
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ian Miniatures. By W. G. Archer. 
Studio Books. £8 8s. 


Reviewed by SIR HERBERT READ 


Manrature PAINTING, which in the West we 
. ‘tend’ to relegate to the minor arts, was in the 
East always a major art, an art of the court, an 
aristocratic art, and no other art so directly and 
clearly depicts the life and manners of the 
civilizations that succeeded each other in the 
great land mass that stretches from Turkey to 
China. The art reached its highest level of de- 
velopment in Persia, where it can be traced back 
to the Manichzan illuminations of the eighth 
century and forward to the wonderful efflor- 
escence of the art in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. India also had an indigenous tradition 
of miniature painting, the Pala style, so-called 
after the dynasty that ruled Bihar and Bengal 
between the years 1000 and 1200, but this was 
swept away by the Muslim invasion. In the 
early years of the thirteenth century a powerful 
sultanate was established at Delhi and from that 
time onwards exerted a profound influence over 
all the arts in India. The native traditions were 
absorbed, as were also certain influences from 
China. Under the Mughal emperors, from the 
sixteenth to the eighteenth century, a further 
stylistic synthesis took place, and in this one art 
of miniature painting there was created an in- 
comparable wealth of pictorial beauty. Other 


periods and countries can show paintings of 


. 
‘ 
~~ 
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greater psychological depth, of greater spiritual 
power, but in subtlety and charm, in lyrical 
delight and romantic fervour, the miniature 
paintings of Persia and India are without rivals. 
Why, then, are they not better known and 
more esteemed in the West? The answer to this 

_ question must be sought in our different social 
habits, which in their turn are based on different 
climatic conditions. One can see at once that the 
“s _ Taj Mahal would not be the right setting for 
paintings by Tintoretto or Michelangelo, Equally 


4 in our European palaces or country houses, the 


_ miniature is out of scale. But miniature paint- 
ings were never intended for decorative use— 


they were bound in albums or kept in bundles, 


and looked at intimately in the leisured atmo- 


8 
sphere of a court. Now, of course, they are col- 


lected by amateurs all over the world, and no 
great museum of art is without a representative 
selection. One of the best collections is in the 
- Indian Section of the Victoria and Albert 


Museum, and it is the Keeper Emeritus of this 


section, Mr, W. G. Archer, who has edited the 
magnificent volume now under review. Printed 
in Italy with great technical skill, it reproduces 
with care and fidelity one hundred of these 
_ miniatures, of which fifty are in colour, from 
negatives freshly taken for the purpose by the 
brilliant Indian photographer, Mandanjeet Singh. 
Each plate is accompanied by a description 
giving the usual details of title, size, and pro- 
__-venance, with an interpretation of the subject. 
ee’ "There is a short introduction to the volume, 
: which surveys the history of the art and pre- 
paces the reader for a proper appreciation of the 
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Mr. Archer points out that though many of 
the miniatures were factual (portraits of emperors 
and records of their achievements), their prime 
appeal ‘lay less in prosaic statements than in 
their rendering of the romantic situations present 
in love poetry. Physical ecstasy has, for many 
centuries, been recognized in India as the nearest 
analogy to the soul’s delight i in God, and minia- 
tures portraying Krishna and his passionate en- 
counters with the cowgirls were regarded as a 
means of praising God. It is impossible, how- 
ever, for human experiences to symbolize the 
divine without their whole character being 
viewed with delight’. On this basis he draws a 
distinction—which had not hitherto been obvious 
to this reviewer—between Indian love poetry and 
its nearest European analogue, Elizabethan love 
poetry. ‘In Elizabethan love poetry the lover 
expresses impassioned devotion—he pursues 
rather than waits. In Indian love poetry, on the 
other hand, woman was conceived as endlessly 
charming, but at the same time, as the active 
wooer.... The woman attracts through her 
innocent sensuality and exquisite glamour, but 
it is her power to love rather than be loved which 
is stressed in poetry and painting’. It is a subtle 
distinction, perhaps, but the result is a lyrical 
enchantment far far removed from our present 
world of dark passion and reyengeful tragedy. 


The Owl and the Nightingale: From 
Shakespeare to Existentialism. By 
Walter Kaufmann. Faber. 30s. 


Like its predecessor and companion volume, 
Critique of Religion and Philosophy, this book 
brings home to a reviewer the impossibility of 
his job. All one can say, really, is: Read Pro- 
fessor Kaufmann and enjoy him, and answer 
him back if you can. ‘ Being right matters less 
than making people think’, says the Professor. 
‘And there is no better way of doing that than 
being provocative’. To give a considered 
opinion of his interpretations one would need 
at least a year of research and meditation. Mean- 
while, here are some notes. 

Shakes peare’s ethics: ‘ Tolerance . . . coupled 
with a vast contempt for most men’. Interesting 
discussion, but does it rely too much upon Son- 
net 94? Goethe compared with Shakespeare: 
Seems brilliant (must re-read Goethe). Defence 
of Hegel against K. R. Popper: Seems absolutely 
smashing (must brush up on Hegel and 
Popper). Nietzsche and Rilke: O.K. (but was 
Rilke really such an exquisite nightingale? Must 
brush up my German). Critique of Kierkegaard, 
Freud, Faspers, Heidegger, and post-World-War 
II German thought: Illuminating, exciting, but 
sometimes depressing. Well, I suppose one must 
expect the road from Shakespeare to existential- 
ism, or anywhere else, to be mostly downhill. 
Finally, Attack on Toynbee: Whizz, bang! 
Take cover! 


Crawling out of his shelter, the dazed re-— 


viewer tries to collect his wits. He notes that 
Professor Kaufmann continues ruthlessly to 
press, as he did in Critique of Religion and 
Philosophy, the argument that Christian ethics 


are prudential or commercial, because virtue is . 


Che 


_ insisted..enough on their compliance; he was” 


onicle — nae — 


said to be going to be verted: If this critic~ 
ism is true, it certainly needs to be made. But 4 
it begs the question of what is meant by ay 
“reward in heaven’. It seems unlikely that it 
will be a cash payment. And where is heaven 
anyway? Some people think it is within us. In — 
that case, will the reward be something to put — 
inside our stomachs? A piece of cake, for ex- — 
ample? If Professor Kaufmann’s view of the — 
New Testament is right, it would seem to follow _ 
that Jesus was inferior in nobility (our author’s — 
ideal) and in magnanimity to—of all people— — 
Aristotle. We are given a quotation — the 
Nicomachean Ethics: 
The good man ought to be a lover of self, since 
he will then act nobly . . . but the bad man 
ought not to be a lover bf: self, since he will 
follow his base passions... . 
“A lover of self’. In his next book, I wie 
Professor Kaufmann, in between baiting and 
buffeting us, would explain to us, calmly and 
quietly, what is the meaning of ‘self’. It is a 
merit of the existentialists that they do appear 
to understand that this is an important question. 
The self would be, perhaps, the experiencing 
subject. On this Professor Kaufmann auates 
Heidegger: - 
But ‘subject’ and ‘ object , says Heidegger, 
are really unsuitable metaphysical. terms which, 
by way of occidental * logic’ and ‘ grammar ’, 
have taken charge of the interpretation of lan- 
guage at an early age. 
Is Heidegger really a ‘romantic enemy of — 
reason ’—as Professor Kaufmann seems in one 
place to imply—or is he just reasonably | aware — 
of the pitfalls of language? “_ 
; RICHARD REES . 
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Brief Ruthocity beet 


- By Charles Hooper. Collins. 21s. 


This dreadful story is told by an Anglican 
priest, but not this time one whose judgment 
can be discounted as that of an ‘outsider’. 
Father Hooper is South African born. He was 
the priest in charge of Zeerust at the time when 
the African women of the district decided that 
they would not be forced to carry reference 
books (the contemporary euphemism for — 
“passes’). The burning of passes may some- — 
times be a symbolic act of political protest. But 
there is nothing symbolic in the significance to 
an African of being required to carry a pass; in 
addition to the restriction imposed on his move- 
ments, he can be arrested at any moment for 
failing to produce it. Every African associates 
the pass with the risk of summary imprisonment, 
and every African woman knows that if she is 
taken to prison there will be nobody to feed her 
children. 4 - 
Still, the women rege no resistance in seventy 
other districts before the Reference Book Unit 
came to Zeerust. There is no doubt that what | a 
the Zeerust women did was the result of their — 
own reflection. But one local chief had not 


already regarded es the pie as ineiaciens aa 


ists. . 


ES existed, of course, among the Royal- 
” Just so. But where do we go from 


ere? Certainly not to Professor Harold 


‘Hulme’s tepid ‘ Charles I and the Constitution 4 


- forty pages ‘summarizing and interpreting the 


wit sate ceidonnucy Seetity 3 Fe 
perhaps, from | the city. Afrikaner’s _ 
-d notion of the African as the ‘black | 
threatens him with unknown — 
yt only ‘were women separated from 
i dren, but the fields were not planted. 
nissioner sent to hold an enquiry into 
disturbances’ announced before he had 
heard any evidence that they were instigated by 
‘the African ‘National Congress. Then ‘ loyal’ 
chiefs organized 2 “bodyguards ’ to beat up 
A.N.C. types’. ; 
he ‘The Lehurutse reserve, where all this hap- 
pened, is on the border of the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate, and some thousands of its people 
have made their way over the border, leaving 
‘their villages deserted and their fields untilled. 
Mr. Eric ‘Louw has expressed the hope that 
the mutiny of troops in the Congo will make 
the outside world more sympathetic to South 
Africa. His logic is remarkable, not least for the 
assumptions which he evidently thinks it un- 
necessary ,to make explicit. It is indeed possible 
that the new African states may take leaves out 
of South Africa’s book, but it is hard to believe 
that they can succeed in imitating the Union at 
all weet ' 
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onset in Stuart England: Essays in- 
- Henour of Wallace Notestein. Edited 
_ by W. A. Aiken and Basil D. Henning. 
Cape. 21s. <i 

The seventeenth is the first and, perhaps, the 
last century that Englishmen and Americans can 
really share. The early colonists, resolved still to 
be Englishmen, took with them English ideas of 
government and society, and American historians 
have slipped naturally into the study of the land 
they left behind them. Dean of these students, 
and most perceptive of all, is Wallace’ Notestein, 
now at a youthful eighty-two the recipient of a 
long overdue festschrift. He has perhaps not 
‘written much, but there is not the slightest 
doubt of, the magnitude of his contribution as a 
teacher and director of research. On the one 
hand he is the House of Commons man uncover- 
ing the institutional movements that pointed to 
constitutional conflict, But he is also the humane 
author of English Folk (1938) and Four 
Worthies (1956), able to re-create vividly but 
_unsentimentally something of the substance of 
life in Stuart England. Such a man English 
historians would have delighted to honour and 
it is a matter for regret that the authors of these ~ 
essays are solely American. 

There was bound to be another buffet in ‘ the 
ye rN the eentry® + yaa pen Willson H. 


ha 


s standard works 
_ from some other collection. More useful is Miss 


_a biography on this scale. 


public office, in the 


”. This seems to have strayed in 


Mary Frear Keeler’s statistical examination of 
“some opposition committees’ in the early stages 
of the Long Parliament. She finds a knot of some 
sixty men who strengthened ‘ by political action 
the bonds of kinship, acquaintance and common 
interest ’. The list contains few surprises, but her 
approach might lead to more solid results in 
dealing with other aspects of that ever-shifting 
parliament. — 

Best of the remaining essays—each of them 
representative of one or other of Notestein’s 
interests—are those of Professors Elizabeth Read 
Foster and Mildred Campbell. The latter looks 
critically at accepted notions of the inter-rela- 
tions of population attitudes and Stuart emigra- 


_ tion, and finds them in reality far more diverse 


than has been supposed. She emphasizes—and 
how often research into this period reaches the 
same point—that to appreciate them we must 


Pry more closely into the localities. Professor 


Foster is narrower in scope but her reconstruc- 
tion of the passage of the Monopolies Act of 
1624 indicates a significant stage in the develop- 
ment of parliament as redresser of popular 


grievances. This is work of Notestein’s own 


standard. 

Conflict in Stuart England is an uneven 
and somewhat disappointing collection, but all 
those who respect a great historian will want to 
possess it. On this side of the Atlantic we can 


take pride in the one English contribution to it 


—Messrs. Jonathan Cape have given it a hand- 
some dress and sent it into the world at a bar- 
gain price. — 

Ivan Roots 


Lord Lothian (Philip Kerr) 1882-1940 


By J. R. M. Butler. Maemillan. 42s. 
One’s first thought, on finishing this agreeable 
book, is whether Lord Lothian is really worth 
Philip Kerr raced 
through life, ever travelling, ever conversing, 


ever writing, ever the genial host ard welcome 


guest. He-was the first editor of the Round 
Table, a member of Lloyd George’s secretariat 
from 1916 to 1921, secretary of the Rhodes 
Trust for many years. Only twice did he hold 
‘National’ government in 
1931-32, and as ambassador to the United States 


in 1939-40, that crowded final year which was 
the climax of his career. 


Part of the explanation is his membership of 
Milner’s ‘ Kindergarten’ in South Africa as a 
very young man. They were a rum lot, holding 
their solemn ‘Moots’ throughout their lives. 
The best of them, like Amery and Buchan (not 
official members according to the list on page 
14) or Curtis never quite came off, or did so, 
like Kerr, at the very end of their careers. Their 
trouble was that, having succeeded in quite 
abnormal circumstances in reconstructing South 
Africa and putting over the constitution of the 
Union they believed that by preaching high- 
mindedness in anonymous articles (the Round 
Table was the child of the Kindergarten), by 


the world while remaining aricomabat Gen 
politics. Kerr differed from the others i 
ing and remaining a Liberal, in never 
with Lloyd George, and in moving fro 
inherited Roman Catholicism to Ch 


perhaps cannot ss explained in the many extracts to 


from his letters which Sir James Butler prints 


though it caused him a nervous breakdown 
He carried 


which lasted for nearly two years. 


his detachment far: ‘he had many friends but 


few intimates; he was absorbed in public affairs __ 


but hated party politics’; and he would never 
commit himself to marriage. 

The limitations of the Kindergarten, and 
especially of Kerr and Dawson, were never more 


apparent than in the nineteen-thirties, when it 


formed a merger with the Cliveden set. Kerr 
knew much of the Dominions and India, some- 
thing of Europe, little or nothing of domestic 
affairs in a time of depression and political bitter- 
ness (of his eighty-six articles in the Round Table 
only four were on domestic matters), Hence he 
misjudged Hitler and condoned his policies until 
Munich because of the injustices which the 
peace had inflicted on Germany—a view which 
Sir James does not hesitate to criticize. 

At the end one is left wondering just what 
Kerr and his friends accomplished, and even 
what sort of people they were. Kerr’s ‘ charm’ 
does illuminate the chapter entitled ‘The Per- 


‘sonal Side’; but a biography organized, as this 


is, by topics does not quite succeed in presenting 
its subject in the round. It is, however, the 
great merit of Sir James’s work that it forces 
us to ask questions about Kerr and the Kinder- 
garten and gives us copious extracts from their 
private letters to help us to answer them. 

C. L. MowaT 


Sibelius. By Harold E. Johnson. 
Faber. 25s. 


Sibelius was responsible for two memorable 
sayings; the description of his music as cold 
water and not coloured cocktails; his reply to 
Mahler’s extravagant notion of what a sym- 
phony should contain. Sibelius said, from time 
to time, a great deal more but none so much to 
the point as those two wise quips. By and large 
it seems that he uttered as many inconsequential 
bits and pieces as most other great composers; 
as many but not more. He had, thank goodness, 
neither the self-esteem of Wagner nor the perse- 
cution mania of Berlioz. If we accept Mr. 
Johnson’s account of his public and semi-private 
existence (and there is no reason why, with a 
wary eye open, we should not) he was a truly 
human being, childishly fractious at times, stub- 
born, unpredictable, with a fairly canny eye to 
the main chance, as he grew from gay youth to 
his middle years, and in that something of a 
Handelian character. 

Of his sillier sayings there is ‘Never pay 
attention to what music critics say. Remember, 
a statue has never been set up in honour of a 
critic’. Tush, man; eliminate the obvious; 
otherwise you hand out ammunition to those 
philistines who today find precisely that quality 
in your own music. 

I recall two visits to Sibelius and how I was 
struck by his courtesy and patience with this 
journalist from England, a land he remembered 
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m and his desire to keep on the right side 


with a genius, Nothing in this new book alters 
_ that picture though details, numerous and of 
_ varying value, slightly alter the shading. This is 
& an American ‘book, and time, as measured over 
_: there, has quickly caught up with Sibelius’s 
fairly widely held reputation for greatness. 
# Already men are at work on the statue, some 
__ with whitewash, some with vitriol. Mr. Johnson 
-__uses both, but in a harmless solution. 
_-——-—s-' To the Life, now seen as a completed span, 
he is able to add a few fresh details, one of 
_ them particularly revealing: the Eighth Sym- 
___ phony cannot be traced, if indeed it ever existed, 
q let alone the Ninth which shared that most 
¥ 
‘9 


famous and teasing rumour. The author has 
spent two years in Finland, knows Swedish and 


. ings and complicated syntax’. He met people 
x who knew Sibelius ‘and was treated by his family 
j as trustworthy. The news about the apocryphal 
symphonies may therefore be accepted and the 
long ‘Silence from Jarvenpaa’, after ‘ Tapiola’ 


cuts a way through legend and rumour, both 
rife by the time Sibelius had become famous. 
, He scotches the tales of gargantuan drinking at 
4 Kempe in Helsinki and again we accept his 
verdict. Sibelius was no wit but he had a pawky 
7 sense of humour and was not averse from pro- 
' pagating tales that delighted the envious and 
dismayed those who wanted the man to be as 
splendid as his music. This book helps us to see 
him fairly plain. At the end Mr. Johnson pro- 
‘vides the most complete list of work ever 
compiled, an important and valuable document. 
ScoTT GODDARD 


The Orchid House 
7" By Michael Edwardes. Cassell. 25s. 
Mr. Edwardes’s publishers promise his readers 
fan Indian nights entertainment of fabu- 
lous extravagance, vice, and the heady aroma 
of the East’. After this Mr. Edwardes’s descrip- 
tion of the actual courts of the early nineteenth- 
century nawabs and kings of Oudh were per- 
haps bound to be an anti-climax. The vices are 
too alike. The women, the neglected kingdom, 
and the fighting elephants, antelopes, and rhino- 
ceros of the first Oudh king, Nasir-ud-din, 
are paralleled too closely by the women and 
boys, the neglected kingdom, and the fighting 
animals of the last Oudh king, Wajid Ali. Only, 
as Mr. Edwardes points out, Wajid Ali’s king- 
dom was worse neglected and his animals 
shabbier. The kings, harassed by increasingly 
onerous treaties imposed on them by the East 
India Company and the apparently empty threats 


reform their country and interfere with their 
-_ overpowerful landed barons and their corrupt 
tax collectors. One tax collector used to soak his 
___ victims’ beards in wet gunpowder, and then, as 
___ the gunpowder dried, set fire to their faces. 

Mr, Edwardes uses quotations from contem- 
__ porary visitors to Oudh to illustrate his history. 
_ The most important of these visitors was 
a _ William Sleeman, whose report on the mis- 


es Mutiny, and va oy Ue Sindee many 


yy was Eines by his sensitiveness ‘to as 
of Sleeman’s best stories not only about tax 


press? It is distressing to believe that and 


Presumably Finnish ‘ with its fifteen case end- 


in 1926, must be considered a reality. The author - 


_ of their British Residents, had little incentive to 


scandals but also on the female infanticide 
practised among the Oudh Rajput families and 
about the wolf-reared children occasionally 


captured in the countryside. (These children are 


a sad disappointment to those who hope for 
descriptions of well-educated Mowglis!) The 
Orchid House also has some _ particularly 
pleasant quotations from Emily Eden, the sister 
of Lord Auckland, who so much regretted 
Passing on to the Delhi treasury the diamond 
hair combs (made in the best European fashion) 
and the emerald earrings produce by the son of 
the king of Oudh. 

However, Mr. Edwardes does sacrifice some 
of the clarity of his book to greater colour when 
he uses so many of these quotations and mixes 
them with his own explanations of Indian 
customs, descriptions of the city of Lucknow, 
and accounts of Oudh’s political history. As a 
result his book is easier to read as an anthology 


of anecdotes than as a complete history. But | 


many readers, whether they are following Mr. 
Edwardes for his stories or for his serious 
history, may regret that he has omitted the 
details of the Mutiny and the siege of the 
Lucknow Residency, because, he says, they have 
been told so often. Mr. Edwardes, a leading 
historian of the Mutiny, might have added not 
only interest but also a more definite climax to 
his book with an account of its course in Oudh. 
The Mutiny was, as he points out in his epi- 
logue, the inevitable result of past misgovern- 
ment combined with British misunderstandings 
and over-hasty attempts at well-meaning reform. 
Lots MITCHISON 


Home and Away. By John Pudney. 
Michael Joseph. 21s. 

If Mr. Pudney’s reputation were not that of 
poet—‘ the R.A.F. poet’, to be precise (one 
quarter of a million copies sold)—one would 
examine this harmless little essay in autobio- 
graphy less closely. It is endearingly euphoric, 
perfectly adequately written. It contains a num- 
ber of excellent, if not penetrating, stories: the 
young Auden (the author’s schoolfellow) casting 


his poems, in a fit of depression, into a pond, 


from which they had to be wetly retrieved later; 
Gilbert Harding refusing to autograph a bible 
in a West London store (‘I didn’t write this, 
madam; this is the word of God’). It passes an 
hour or so and may then be agreeably forgotten. 

It is only when we match it up to the stan- 
dards to be expected even of the humblest 
person who chooses to write himself Poet, that 
it is seen to fall so alarmingly short. What, for 
instance, of a sentence like this? 


_ When I joined this overworked, Enaarpal, 
B.B.C. Cinderella department, then existing on a 
shoe-string, I had only once or twice seen as 
much as the inside of a studio and had never 
even watched a producer at work. 


That is clear and it is fluent; but there is not 
an element in it that is not quite, quite dead. 
It is the clarity of cliché, and the fluency of a 
mind that has not really bothered to stop for 


a moment to think about language. Such a 


mind is the antithesis of what we expect in the 
poet—who is precisely the man who has to look 
at every word as though it were new-minted. 


- fired a shot except in anger’, he was quite non- 


-it was the advent of the automotive vehicle 


forces against this background, in which auto- 


; es, 1 ‘ 
for, in spite of psig curious boast that 


combatant, being assigned from the very start 
to such tasks as writing the official history of 
Malta at war, and I was only able to identify a 
single occasion upon which he fired a shot of 
any sort. None of this was necessarily his 
fault and no doubt he brought to his role of 
‘Observer’ all the gallantry that it could 
accommodate: it is only ironical when set 
against the quality of his war-time poetic fame. 
The blame for such discrepancies is indeed not 
to.be laid at the feet of this cheerful and like- 
able man, but at those of a war-time public with 
more desire for ‘ poetry” than discrimination. 
HiLary CORKE © 


Armour. By Richard M. Ogorkiewicz. 

' Atlantic Books: Stevens. £2 5s. 
This is a book which deals comprehensively 
with a highly technical subject but in which the 
material is so clearly presented and so firmly set 
against a background of general considerations 
and historical developments that no one ped 
have difficulty in reading it. 

Not that the author spends much time on the 
background. The ancestry of the tank—in the 
chariot, the defensive wagon and the seige 
vehicle—is dealt with in a brief appendix; but 
this rightly emphasizes that the tank is more a 
mobile weapon carrier than a protected vehicle 
and is thus in line of descent from the chariot 
and the cavalryman rather than from the siege 
vehicle. That this is the essential role of the 
tank is lucidly but again very briefly demon- 
strated in a first chapter on the development of 
the relationship between weapons and mobility 
since ancient times. This emphasizes that the 
great development of firearms and the absence of 
development in locomotion are what underlay 
the static warfare of the period from the six- 
teenth to the nineteenth century, and shows that 


which put an end to this long period in which 
battlefield mobility and weapon power had been 
incompatible. _On the other hand, as is also 
made clear, it was in conditions of trench war- 
fare and as the result of an attempt to improve 
seige weapons, rather than to make weapons 
more mobile, that the first tanks were introduced 
in the 1914 war; and it is this fact and the 
deeply rooted military practices and systems that 
had grown up in the previous hundred years that 
have dominated the history, as opposed to the 
pre-history, of armoured warfare. 

The bulk of the book is devoted to the detailed 
study of armoured warfare and of armoured 


motive would be a better word than armoured, 
from 1916 to 1945, It is not a history of military 
operations so much as a logical, scientific 
analysis of developments on all Jevels—technical, 
logistic, tactical, and strategic—in which military _ 
operations are used only to illustrate the varying | 
roles that have been given to armour and in 
which these varying roles demonstrate the real 
potential of armour if properly used. But the — 
book throws much light on past battles as well as — 
being valuable to those whose concern is Ave 5 


by 


we 


e Bted cain: Vey answering five questions 
all relating to the following hand: 

aK62 ¥Q98 @KS &KJ 1063 
$ The hand i is held by West, and East-West are 
vulnerable. 


it ‘SOUTH — NORTH 


HAROL LD FRANKLIN 


a ~ a Sor 2, aurt i 
. aS _ THE SIXTH HEAT in the first 
= See round of the inter-county bid- — 


competition was between Somerset, repre- 
Saal mee: Mrs. S. W. ae and 


Q) Two RS When par:ner makes a 
simple bid at the !evel of One in fourth position 
his hand is limited in strength and West should 


not be too encouraging. There was a consolation 


mark for One No Trump. It is not sensible, 
with fair support for partner’s major, to intro- 
duce the club suit. 

(3) Three Diamonds. Both opponents have 
bid and West has a useful hand himself, There 


is not a great deal in high cards left for partner 


to have and no doubt his overcall is based on a 
strong suit. Thus it is safe to raise on the 


and TERENCE REESE 7 


a 
oor: ae 
WEST / EAST — 

@AKJ82 406 ae 
5 vy 10842 a 
#98 #QJ2 a 
&AQ432 &K97 


The best contract of Four Spades is by no 
means easy to reach. There was good consolation 
for a safe part score or for Three No Trumps, ~ 
which might well be made in practice though 
there are five top losers. The Bristol pair bid as 
follows: 


ee "WEST _ EAST doubleton K x. There was a consolation point WEST EAST 

(1) ae yon ad 3 : ; ; for Three Clubs. Mr. Thomas Mrs. Thomas 
(2) 2 Pee No iS “4 (4) Four Spades, Fully justified when partner ic 1H aoe 
A No ‘ waite comes in at the range of Two, vulnerable. 1S INT 4 
8) 1H No 1S 2D (5) Three Clubs. Partner has made a game- 2s 3C a 
2s Py forcing bid, asking for information, and there 4 
a) Ve No 2H 2S - 4s no better call for West than to show his good : No ; ; a 
No os > -. suit at the lowest level. There was a consolation This scored 6 out of 10. East might possibly - 
: - point for the mark-time bid of Two No Trumps. have raised to Three Spades when her partner 
(5) 1H A as No 2H At the end of this part of the quiz Somerset Showed that he had at least five cards in each 4 
No ae led with 16 points out of 20 against their oppo- __ black suit. ae 
"These were the answers adjudged best: nents 12. Mr. Thomas scored a ‘ possible’ 10 The Surrey pair, with Mr. Tatham West and 
a No Bid. There is no good overcall to out of 10. Mrs. Tatham East, bid in exactly the same way. q 
riaoke on this defensive type of hand, especially The players were then asked to bid the follow- Thus the Somerset pair retained their lead, win- a 
when vulnerable against not vulnerable. ing hand, dealt by West at game all: ning by 22 points against 18. : 
—— 4 
_ ~“—— 
ei } 
Dike ckworth Books ae rT e 9” . 
ceasak: ; SHAKESPEARE= i Cc 3 
ian: 8 3 
I =e BACON , A 
Image - tee on BEER, on EXPOSURE METERS, i 
Ss Experience ae on VACUUM FLASKS, on SCHOOL ; 
GRAHAM HOUGH sah : - GEOMETRY SETS, in the August Ss 
we read by anyone | MOL SE zp | issue of Which?” 
‘Absoluiely requires to be read ey anyone Issue O ich: Mrs. Gaskell c 3 
who claims an interest in modern literature drawn by David Watson, for her life of “= 

vee diatle thsoughowt” Spectator. | SEO? QO? WIR: EE nae ae a 


‘He is fresh, he is pertinent, he is witty, 
and he says exactly what he means.’ 
Times Lit. Supp. 
‘He is a critic I particularly respect even | | 


when I disagree with him.’ RAYMOND 
MORTIMER (Sunday Times). 


cry 8vo. 21]- net 


Ravel 

__ -ROLLO H. MYERS 

The ek. is in two parts, Life and 
Works, with a discography, 45 music 


examples, and much other supple- 
r eee unpublished 


‘Extremely interesting and musically 
uable Sy ha ee paien 
lebook ably Pa cae 


“buy it now from 
W. H. SMITH or your 
local newsagent 


by the Consumers’ 


London, W.C.1. 


Sharing the Burden 
You can’t take your place in the 
life-boat as it sets out on its 
errand of mercy. But you can 
help it on its way by sending a 
contribution to :— — 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR Core igh N 


LONDON, s.W.! 


“33 \ 
An Irish Coxswain 


: Supported wholly by voluntary contributions. 


“Which?” is published monthly 


on an annual subscription only 
£1 to Box M, 333 High Holborn, 


Association 


oe 2 


Everyman’s 
Library 


now has a new look, with its 
redesigned wrappers by famous 
illustrators. New texts, new 
titles are being added : recently 
there was a new translation of © 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST 
and a new 
INGOLDSBY LEGENDS 


Ask to see Everyman at your 
bookshop and get the free 
36-page annotated list, in itself 
a guide to books. 
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THE LISTENER 


CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
Bank Holiday Fare 


Bank Howipay WEEK, so fair to assume that 
viewing routines not rigidly adhered to, with 
sets being switched on later. Better not waste 
material that will come in handy for the longer 
evenings of autumn. Keep it light. Sun-burnt 
legs and sand in shoes not conducive to cere- 
bration. 

Thus, presumably, or something like it, ran 
the minds of the programme planners ‘Several 
months back—and sensibly, too, as it happened. 
But what should we have thought if the weather 
had turned against us? There was little in last 
week’s documentary television to compensate for 
the rigours of an evening’s enforced viewing in 
the boarding-house front room. 

‘The Battle of Oxford’ (‘ Meeting Point’, 
July 31) was a disappointment to start with. 
We had been promised ‘an account of the 
memorable debate on evolution of June 30, 1860, 
between Samuel Wilberforce, Bishop of Oxford, 
and Thomas Henry Huxley’, but what we were 
given scarcely touched on the actual debate. As 
this was a ‘ Meeting Point’ programme, I ought 
to have realized that the 100-year-old occasion 
would be used as a peg on which to hang a few 
comments on the Church’s present attitude to 
the evolution theory (theory?—surely no longer 
so). Realization came too late to prevent a sense 
of anti-climax: my fault for pitching hopes too 
high. 

The second part of Christopher Mayhew’s 
inquiry into the motives and mentality of 
criminals (‘ Crime ’—2, August 2) struck a more 
serious, even disturbing, note. Mayhew effec- 
tively dispelled the notion that there is such a 
thing as a criminal face by showing photographs 
of criminals and prison officers in juxtaposition 
and inviting viewers to say which was which. 
As it happened, I was pretty consistently correct 
in my guesses, whereas one whose intuitive 
powers are widely respected in her circle was as 
consistently wrong. I am not certain what this 


Figures on the Schoéner Brunnen fountain in the central market of Nurem- 
berg, seen in the second programme in the series ‘ Ticket to Turkey ’ 


proves, except perhaps that there is no such 
thing as an honest face. 

The most disturbing aspect of the programme 
was the lack of any sense of shame on the part 
of the criminals interviewed. Even the bank 
clerk, well educated and most anxious, unusually, 
not to lay any of the blame for his defection on 


Se 


Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother in fancy dress 
when a child, with her brother, David Bowes-Lyon: 
from ‘ Birthday Portrait’, given on August 4 to 
mark the octasion of Her Majesty’s sixtieth birthday 


to his parents, exhibited 
no outward signs of shame, 
let alone repentance. And 
the old lag who had got 
away with some £20,000 
and assured Mayhew, 
with more than a touch of 
pride in his voice and cer- 
tainly with smugness, that 
not one penny of it had 
been recovered,” gave a 
nation-wide lie to the adage 
that crime does not pay. 
This part of the pro- 
gramme left one with the 
hopeless feeling that re- 
generation of the criminal 
is an impracticable ambi- 
tion of idealists. 

After this item of indi- 
gestive food for thought we 
were back on holiday fare 
with Johnny Morris con- 
ducting us on a light- 
hearted trip across Europe. 
My attitude to the Morris 
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Edith Evans in the part of the Mother Superior in 

The Nun’s Story, as seen in ‘A Film Profile’ 

of Dame Edith on August 2, when she discussed 
her career with Derek Prouse 


brand of humour can be expressed in the words 
of a five-year-old who, referring to a sudden re- 
newed interest in a particular breakfast cereal, 
explained: ‘I did go off them, but I’ve gone on 
them again now’. 

I went off the Morris technique towards the 
end of a long spell as a faithful listener to his 
radio entertainments. His new television series, of | 
which last week’s (‘ Ticket to Turkey’, August 
3) was the second of five, has caused me to go 
on it again, with all the old admiration for his 
verbal fun, his amusing associations of ideas, his 
habit of looking at the commonplace and seeing 
something a little out of the ordinary. Of course 
his view is superficial, his reactions conventional 
to the point of caricature, his philosophy 
homespun. These are an essential part of his 
pretence of being the average Englishman 
abroad, with the Englishman’s traditional pre- 
judices.. There will be many who, if they do 
not view ‘furriners’ and their ways exactly as 
Morris pretends to, will wish that they did. 

‘Press Conference’ (August 5) ought to have 
been an equally frolicsome affair but two of the 
questioning journalists, Francis Williams and 
Bernard Hollowood, made such heavy weather 
of it that nothing the victim, Professor C. 
Northcote Parkinson, or the charming Miss 
Whitehorn could do could rescue it. Mind you, 
the professor was often infuriatingly (and, I 
suspect, intentionally) long-winded, and I sym- 
pathised with Francis Williams’s desire to get 
the talk moving, but not with his bullying 
tone or his peevishness. Those viewers who 
had not read them would never have guessed 
that the professor’s two books, the first one 
particularly, are amusing as well as_ serious 
contributions to economic thinking. I can 
only suppose that Mr. Williams and Mr, 
Hollowood needed the holiday that so many, 
last week, were enjoying. 

A glance at next week’s menu suggests that 
we shall be back on a more normally solid diet, 
with the Bertrand Russell interview, filmed 
though it is, as the main course. 

PETER PouND 


DRAMA 
Magic and Imagination 


WHAT Is 1T that decides a large, knowing, and 
sensible. organization to toss its cap over the 
windmill and bang the big drum for a product 
that the public with half an eye and no par- 
ticular talent can judge at its true value? Tele- 
vision has chosen for no good reason that I 
can see,-except courtesy to a foreign visitor, to 
extend a warm welcome to Hiram Holliday. 
Three nights last week and again this week 
half an hour was donated to the adventures of 
a slight, bespectacled American ‘proof-reader 


— 


uGusT 11 1960 


rho, within so unlikely an 
xterior, hides the strength of 
andow, the prowess of Tarzan, 
nd the erudition of the En- 
yclopaedia Britannica. All sct 
or some topsy-turvy fantasy? 
Aaybe, except that the adven- 
ures prove to be the feeblest 
maginable. Or rather the very 
uality most lacking, whatever 


ne content of Mr. Paul 
sallico’s original stories, is 


Magination within the scripts 
hemselves, but also in the 
ctual productions. Too much 
f Hiram’s prowess is only re- 
ated to us, while much that 
ppears on the screen is clearly 
nd obviously achieved by cut- 
ing and camera-play. Further- 
nore, both the first two episodes 
elied largely on an umbrella 
ecoming a weapon of enor- 
nous effectiveness in Hiram’s 
ands, 

The failure is the more dis- 
ppointing as Mr. Wally Cox, 
tho plays Hiram, has a quiet, 
lyly dead-pan sense of humour 
nost suited to this type of light 
omedy. 

No failure of purpose marked 
hat series of musical films of 
he nineteen-thirties in which Mr. Fred Astaire 
nd Miss Ginger Rogers danced their names into 
ur homes and the hall of fame. Two, shown 
gain on the television screen, Follow the Fleet 
August 1) and the entrancing Top Hat (August 
), have given this month a lively holiday send- 
ff. Top Hat was sheer delight; the songs as 
vocative as ever of the nineteen-thirties’ heedless 
aiety; the humour, visual and verbal, unex- 
ectedly wittier than I had remembered; above 
il, there was the nonchalant effervescence of the 
ancing. The sharp, alert patterns created. by 
1e dancer, his stork legs rarely seeming to need 
1¢ support of the ground, still dazzled the eye 
y their effortless complexity; and whether on 
is own or partnered by Miss Rogers, a foam 
f white drapery in the final dance, Mr. Astaire 
ever failed to enchant. 


Not magic, but imagination is what carries. 


Vilfred Pickles as George Bell and Jean Anderson 
as Jessie Truscott in Someone to Talk To... 
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“An Age of Kings ’—8 on August 4: Robert Hardy as King Henry V with his 


troops before Agincourt 


“An Age of Kings’ on its miraculous way. Last 
Thursday completed Henry V_ with many 
felicitous compressions, such as having the King 
himself find the massacred baggage train and on 
the instant issue his unconditional surrender 
order. An imaginative touch of the creative kind 
whose lack I was just now bewailing was to 
bridge the intervening years to Henry VI by 
making the Chorus speak his final lines before 
Henry Y’s catafalque. 

Mr. Robert Hardy’s plain soldier of a king 
kindled out of his gruff wooing of Katherine a 
tenderness that set the seal on the actor’s whole 
approach to this fighting monarch, which was 
kingship seen as a job of work, like a plough- 
man’s or a soldier’s, to be done in the best 
possible way one was capable of and despite any 
private misgivings one might harbour. 

The final episode of Miss Margery Alling- 
ham’s Death of a Ghost (August 1) completed 
a serial that had few flaws, was seamed with 
scenes of splendid high comedy, and at all times 
was an adult entertainment that encouraged 
actors to give performances which built upon 
themselves week by week. As the grande dame, 
Miss Mary Merrall was superbly regal; Mr. 
André Van Gyseghem was a schizo art dealer to 
the death, and Mr. Bernard Horsfall at last 
assumed that diffident authority which his 
Campion just missed for me in the first serial 
last year. 

The reverse of this idiosyncratic coterie were 
the stolid inhabitants of Someone to Talk To... 
(August 2), a vehicle for Mr. Wilfred Pickles in 
which as a widower engine-driver he searches for 
a good old body to care for him rather than for 
his brass. Not a heady subject for a dramatist, 
but a gritty northern good-sense backed by 
kindliness gave a certain sour warmth to Mr. 
John Hynam’s first play for television. 

Of the two recent ‘Summer Theatre’ dramas, 
last Sunday’s thriller, A Dream of Treason by 
Mr. Maurice Edelman, had, besides a uniformly 
good cast, a G.P.’s calm matter-of-fact approach 
to its nightmare that rendered the story dis- 
tinctly probable and placed it well ahead in 
viewability of The Critical Point (July 31), a 
piece of semi-science fiction, with a flash-point 
so contrived that I could not accept seriously 
what followed. 

ANTHONY COOKMAN, Jnr. 
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~ DRAMA 
Betsie and Rosie 
THE MOST interesting and 


original broadcast play for some 
time was Betsie by Rhys Adrian 
(Third Programme, August 3). 
It was comic and pathetic, made 
three characters come alive and 
hinted at a world of others. 
Mr. Adrian’s most obvious gift 
is for the faithful imitation of 
the rhythms of commonplace 
conversation. Until recently this 
was rare in the theatre, but now 
there are many experts who 
can catch the sound pattern of 
talk, including N. F. Simpson, 
Harold Pinter, and John Morti- 
mer. Why this kind of realism 
has become popular or accept- 
able, I am not quite sure. Godot 
might have something to do 
with it, or the increase in the 
use of tape recorders, or _the 
arrival of a number of drama- 
tists whose fantasy is so wild 
that it needs a disguise of ordi- 
nariness. Whatever the cause, 
demotic speech has broken out 
in a big way and good writers 
are allowing bores to say again on the stage what 
they always do say in real life. Friends and 
families go through those conversational rituals 
which are found comforting but have never 
communicated information. 

This mimicry is not necessarily admirable and 
may have dangers. The repetitive boringness of 
the character who really has nothing to say can 
gain hypnotic power, and deceive an audience 
into thinking his emptiness a kind of pro- 
fundity. The repetitions and dead speech in 
Betsie were justified because the play is about 
the avoidance of life through habit. . Jack 
(Ronald Baddiley) is a self-condemned victim of 
pub ritual, an addict not of alcohol but of bore- 
dom itself. ‘He likes to feel the movement from 
here to the bar and from the bar to here: it 
makes him feel something is happening in life’. 
He fastens on to the young Lucas (Keith 


nats 


Tony Britton (left) as Martin Lambert and John 
Longden as Nigel Fergusson in A Dream of Treason 


Night in the Ward 


In the long night silences, every sound has added significance. 

The cough from No. 3... . the restless turning of No. 10... 
the rustling pages of the record book ... the quiet movement 
of feet as rounds are made . . . the whispered instructions of 
routine and emergency... 

The fight against sickness and disease knows no hours. 
Today, to the human skills of doctor and nurse, new and vital 
drugs are added, and the making of many of these depends 
on chemicals from Shell. 

High purity ketones, alcohols and other solvents are used in 
extraction and purification; these and other chemicals are 


also used as intermediates in synthesis, and the wide 


range of Shell glycols and polyglycols provides humectants 
and emollients. The stringent standards of quality demanded- 
are easily met by Shell’s high and consistent standards 
of manufacture. : 

Shell chemicals serve all industries. If you have any 
problem concerning the use of chemicals — pharmaceutical, 
industrial or agricultural — Shell can probably provide a 
good answer for a better result. 

Write to the Advertising Manager, Shell Chemical Company 


Limited, 29/30 Old i Burlington Street, London, W.1. 


YOU CAN BE SURE OF SHELL CHEMICALS SHELL 


n eeesenaes: to as ‘a 
‘persons with hand-made | 
o chance-met stranger 
e’s dream. _As Betsie, 
od genuine Patience, des-— 


for a husband whose 

ows too well came — 
anger with his trick of always _ 

if she wepald have a gin. The ie 


farce or growing ‘pales, and let — 
of rich talk and deep emotion in ah 


3ank Holiday) I liked knowing that the novel | 
was really about Thomas Hardy, or at least his 
eputation. The dramatized version struck me as 
ncomplete so I turned back to the novel, think- — 
ng some concluding action must have been cut. 
But of course Howard Agg had kept in every- 
hing worth keeping. The snag was simply that 
es Maugham’s urbane narrator had finished 
4is tale by knowing better than everyone else 
n n the book and deciding not to make them any 
viser; and silent knowingness is not. dramatic. 
[he ironies of the novel are fairly heavily 
ointed already and became crude with even a 
ittle acting emphasis added. The chilly gen- 
ility of the second Mrs. Driffield was overdone, - 
ind so were the vanity and calculation of Alroy 
<ear, the careerist middlebrow novelist. .Kear _ 
ould. be charming as well as a humbug, and - 
he narrator should be plainly emotionally 
nferior to Rosie, the first Mrs, Driffield. How-_ 
ver, much. of the bite of the original remained 
n the adaptation and at a thirty-years’ distance 
ne is more life and less ‘period’ clothing — 
yround than could fairly have been expected. 
Summer broadcasting has much to contend 
with and gets far less attention than it deserves 
ae least in print. So it is with apologies that 
| offer brief comments on brief entertainments. 
Long Distance (Light, August 2) was about 
i lady trying to save her husband from being © 
azanged for a murder he hadn’t committed, but 
shiefly consisted of her difficulty in getting ‘hold — 
of a judge on the telephone. Very upsetting and 
ay It is odd that Galsworthy’s Forsytes who 
mpressed by being a long saga should now be 
sroviding very short and quite -effective playlets 
or the afternoon. Another series of short plays 
called ‘Both Sides of the Law’ by Henry 
Secil is running successfully (Light, Fridays). I 
wave caught two of them and found the story- _ 
elling entertaining and the legal detail’ interest- 
ng. But too much time is being given to a 
rame for the story in which a kind judge is 
Penevolent toa reformed old lag. 
es > _ FREDERICK LAWS _ 


THE, SPOKEN WORD 
¢ Time for Verse 


the arts that .both ae 
eae: a contribution — 
mes a — 


_ grammes, 


subtle Play £ aeke their cull imp ret > 


ays =e ; v‘ 


books by the novelists concerned. One art, 
wever, was not mentioned; it would be 
eee to oe how far 


* Meeitl. agree as to the ‘basic qualities it requires, and 
‘really ‘nobody has much right to pontificate, 


since the opportunities for setting standards or 
for making comparisons have not been very 
numerous’. It would in fact be enlightening to 


in a ¢ a quiet, very sure know the B.B.C.’s policy towards poetry, for to 


the mere outsider it does sometimes appear 
puzzling. There is a Music Department 
to direct the broadcasting of music, a Drama 
Department to organize broadcast drama; but 
~-who sketches the broad outline of poetry pro- 
and who determines their detail? 
- Ought not the whole subject, instead of being 
left to a committee, to be the care of a profes- 
_ sional Poetry Department? As things are, histor- 
- jans are suddenly revealed as would-be readers of 


verse, Poetasters are rescued, painfully, from 
When I cee at Cakes sasid Ale Home - 


oblivion, and when, finally, we hear Keats, we 
hear the odes twice within two days. Perhaps 


these last performances were the result of care- 
ful planning; but there still seems a need for 


some co-ordinating and ultimate authority. 
These observations are suggested by what has 
been a busy week for poetry. It began (Third 
Programme, July 31) with recordings of the late 
Robert Donat reading five poems by Keats. This 


~ was a graceful tribute to Mr. Donat, and one is 
_ glad to have heard his interpretations, though, 
alas, we had no feeling of revelation. 


On August 2 (Home Service) we heard the 


_ odes again, this time read by John Laurie, in the 


first ‘Time for Verse’ of the new series. ‘ Poetry 
is an intimate art’ (to quote Radio Times again), 
“and broadcasting is an ideal medium for it’. 
Mr. Dickinson’s own distinction as a producer 
of poetry, and his ease of manner as a com- 
mentator, make one wish he was heard much 
more often. There should be a regular ‘ Time 
for Verse’, and we should appreciate it all the 
more if we heard it earlier in the evening. _ 
The third poetic programme this week (Third, 
August 5) was the first of Mr. Bridson’s con- 


_ versations with Robert Graves; and it was, 
I thought, 


a distinct improvement on the 
McDiarmid talk I heard earlier this year. One 
could well imagine Mr. Graves, looking like the 
Brutus of Michelangelo, among the olive-groves 
of Majorca, as he gave us forty-five minutes of 
ironic, flippant, impulsive, enlightening talk. 
‘Like all impulsive conversation, it was some- 
times contradictory; no poet, so we were told, 
had suppressed more of his poems than Mr. 
Graves. He did not believe in ‘imposing a great 


wad on the public’. It was somewhat disconcert- 


ing, therefore, to learn he had sold a few 
discarded trunk-loads to America, but then Mr. 
Graves was repeatedly controversial. ‘ The per- 
fect poem’, he continued, ‘has never been 
written, and can’t be’. This last point, too, 
seemed debatable, and so did his contention that 
governments should. honour prose-writers but 


not poets. Mr. Graves read some of his poems 


badly (though the performance remains of 
academic interest); and, finally, in quite the best 
part of his conversation, he reminisced about 
poets he had known, including Swinburne, the 
gnome-like figure, ‘the terror of nurse’s walk 
on Wimbledon Common’. A stimulating talk 
that makes one look forward to the sequel. 

It is quite a leap from Majorca to south-east 
England, but the critic must take it. ‘The Five 
Cinque Ports’ (Home Service, August 3) was an 
over-ambitious programme that set out ‘ to trace 


saeation of the ree ed led fe a run 
‘thimble, nd the result was unfortunate. 


gee Spat 


- started their 


to meet their residents, all in 
. This was really pouring a quai 


glad to meet the Hastings butcher parading i 
scarlet robes as a Baron of the Cinque Ports: hi 
might have been worth a talk on his own. 


potch of. Weal history retailed in guide-boo 


fashion by local officials. There was hothing — ' 


radiogenic about it. 
JOANNA RICHARDSON 


MUSIC = | 
‘Proms’ and Chamber Music 


A WHOLE PROMENADE CONCERT de- 
voted to a performance of Haydn’s 
The Creation (Home Service, August 
3) was one of the week’s chief musical events. 
The story, whether apocryphal or not, of Beet- 
hoven kissing the composer’s hand and forehead 
after a memorable performance of The Creation 
in Vienna in 1808 is an indication, at least, of 
the respect and admiration which contemporary 
musicians had for Haydn and of the extra- 
ordinary impression which this work had made 
on all who heard it ever since its first perform- 
ance in 1798. It soon reached England, where 
performances were given in London and at 
Worcester (Three Choirs) as early as 1800. Since 
then it has been in the repertory of every choral 
society of any importance all over the world and 
never fails to charm. I use the word deliberately, 
in the sense in which we speak of snake- 
charmers, for example, implying some quasi- 
magical, spell-binding quality. 

The Creation is one of those big, simple works 
that practically plays and sings itself—unlike 
Beethoven’s Mass in D (which will have been 
broadcast by the time these lines appear)—pro- 
vided, of course, that the conductor has adequate 
vocal and instrumental resources at his disposal. 
On this occasion Sir Malcolm Sargent was well 
served by the Royal Choral Society, the Watford 
and Croydon Philharmonic Societies, and the 
B.B.C.. Symphony Orchestra, with Charles 
Spinks in charge of the organ continuo. The 
soloists were Mary Wells (soprano), William 
Herbert (tenor), and Kim Borg (bass), who sang 
with the right amount of fervour and com- 
mendably clear diction. 

I was unable to listen to the end as I did 
not want to miss the Parrenin Quartet in a pro- 
gramme of twentieth-century chamber music in 
the Third’ Programme. This included the first 
broadcast in England of a string quartet by 
Italy’s avant-garde composer Bruno Maderna. 
The Parrenin, an excellent French ensemble, 
programme with Stravinsky’s 
seldom played Concertino, written in 1920. This 
and the earlier Three Pieces for String Quartet 
(1914) are his only essay in this medium, and 
have never seemed to me to be very happy ones, 
as they appear to be based on a misconception 
of the true nature and potentialities of the string 
ensemble. The Ten Sketches for string quartet 
by the Athenian composer, Nicos Skalkoitas, 
who died prematurely in 1949, which were 
played next, are not very distinguished music and 
lack personality, although one or two of them are 
picturesque in their way, which is more central 
European than Mediterranean. 

The Maderna Quartet, composed in 1954, is 
written in the now fashionable ejaculatory style, 
obviously influenced by Webern, but far more 
diffuse than any work by that master. It con- 
tained passages from which the life-blood seemed 
to have been drained; having no rhythm to 
sustain it, the music often seemed in danger of 
petering out altogether and was at times only 
kept alive by apparently meaningless outbursts of 
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ds; which an earlier generation woute 
oly have qualified simply as ‘ ugly ’—an a 
- which, it would seem, has no place in the 
dern aesthetician’s vocabulary, although in 
light of recent trends in music, I think there 
a good case for its reinstatement. It was 
harles Koechlin, one of the wisest and most 
adventurous spirits in twentieth-century French 


music, himself a pioneer in almost every sphere 
both practical and theoretical, who declared at 
the end of his life that, when all is said and 
done, the human mind and ear ‘ont besoin d’un 

peu de bonheur’. 
one that is apt to be overlooked today, or even 


A modest enough claim, but 


challenged in certain extremist circles. 


DuRING THE VOGUE for Niel- 
sen some years ago, when he 
was in danger of becoming a fashionable com- 
poser, the interest in his work centred in the 
main on the six symphonies. While this was 
inevitable, and indeed entirely proper, the fact 
remains that the symphonies loom so large in 


the popular picture of him that other sections ~ 


of his output have been overshadowed. Such 
comparatively unsensational pieces as the Flute 


Concerto, the Suite for piano, and the string 


quartets created much less of a stir; yet though 
they are less immediately striking they are no 
less masterly. Some of his finest piano music, 
including the Chaconne, the Theme and Varia- 


tions, and the Three Piano Pieces (Op. posth.) 


have nothing to fear from comparison with the 
best piano writing of our time. 

While the piano music spans his entire 
creative career, the quartets are all comparatively 
early pieces, the last dating from 1906, the year 
which saw the production of Maskarade. This 
has mystified many writers though one must 
remember that few twentieth-century Scandina- 
vian composers, apart from Rosenberg and 
Holmboe, have shown a lasting interest in the 


_medium, One possible factor may well be the 


decline of chamber music in the average middle- 


class home, Sibelius as a boy was an avid. 


chamber musician scarcely separable from his 
instrument, and he composed nothing but 


chamber music until his mid-twenties when he 


began to explore the orchestra. Voces intimae 


marks his only return to it. The same sort of 


development took place in Nielsen’s career; his 
work, first as an orchestral player and then as a 
conductor in Copenhagen and Gothenburg, drew 
him away from the quartet into the symphony. 
Nielsen’s first effort in the medium was a 
student piece written when he was still in his 


_ teens. It was by all accounts in the style of the 


Viennese classics and showed a sufficiently 
developed sense of craftsmanship to gain the 
praises of no less a figure than Gade. It was 
largely on the strength of this and his ability as 
a violinist that Nielsen was admitted to the 
Copenhagen conservatory. A second quartet 
followed after the completion of his studies there 
and was successfully performed in 1888 when 
he was twenty-two. Nielsen later disowned both 
works, which remain in the obscurity of manu- 


script, together with the rest of his student 


pieces, all of which are chamber or instrumental. 


_ The year 1888 saw the composition of a string 
quintet and the first numbered quartet. When 


a 


EP Stosetor August 4), one of the highlights of 


movement 


an interesting ‘Prom’ programme broadcast 
from the Albert Hall (Third, August 4), Shosta- 
kovich always presents a curious mixture of 
“brashness’ and romanticism, but his best pages 
can be very good. The first movement of the 
Concerto, which strikes a note of impassioned 
eloquence rare in modern music, shows him at 
his best, and both the Scherzo and the rhapsodic 
Passacaglia are not only most skilfully devised 
but provide variety while preserving the con- 
tinuity of the work as a whole. This, however, 
in my opinion, is just what the last movement, 


Nielsen and the String Quartet 


By ROBERT LAYTON 


Nielsen’s Quartet No. 4, in F, will be broadcast at 9.15 p.m. on Monday, August 15 (Third) 


this eventually appeared in print some years 
later it bore the opus number thirteen; the 
second being numbered Op. 5. It is as well to 
note at this point, however, that Nielsen’s num- 
bering is pretty chaotic, for not only is there 


‘confusion about the numbered works but, as in 


the case of ‘Hilda Tablet’, some of his works 
have ‘no opus numbers, while on the other 
hand, some opus numbers have no music 
attached to them at all’. The G minor Quartet 


was dedicated to the Norwegian composer, _ 


Svendsen, who had settled in Copenhagen dur- 
ing the early eighties. Svendsen’s fingerprints 
are in evidence on this score, which is far less 
individual than the charming Little Suite for 
strings written at the same time or the Second 
Quartet, in F minor, which followed in 1890. 

It would be idle to pretend that the Second 
Quartet is a masterpiece either, though it has 
many striking touches. The contemplative slow 
is probably the most individual 
though the opening allegro has some fine things 
in it. But for all its incidental beauties and the 
growing awareness of musical continuity that it 
shows, it is by no means as compelling a work 
as the First Symphony. In the latter, of course, 
the seams are clearly visible but this is more 
than offset by the abundant vitality, freshness 
of ideas, and genuine symphonic sense. Both 
works make it clear that Nielsen’s heritage is 
European rather than purely Scandinavian. 
Brahms, though without the excessively .rich 
doublings in thirds and sixths, and Dvorak are 
the dominant: influences. One is distinctly re- 
minded of the latter at the opening of the finale 
of the Second Quartet, while the shades of 
Brahms inhabit the scherzo of the First Sym- 
phony and the slow movement of the Third 
Quartet. However, Brahms’s impact is certainly 
tempered by the vein of clean-edged chromati- 
cism that guides Nielsen’s melodic lines and the 
secure diatonic foundation that characterizes the 
harmony of much Scandinavian folk music. 

The Third Quartet, in E flat (1898), which 
was written six years after the First Symphony 
is, in my opinion, Nielsen’s first unqualified 
masterpiece and in some respects probably the 
finer of the two mature quartets. Its quality of 
invention, the richness of the contrapuntal 
writing, its organic cohesion and continuity of 


thought are on a higher plane than either the 


symphony or the touching and expressive 
Hymnus Amoris (1896), his two finest works up 
to that time. The third movement, which is 
curiously anticipated in the finale of Berwald’s 


- spirit Fon the rest of the ‘Concerto. The solo” 


‘ship; 7 


_ written his opera, Saul and David, and the best 


part was magnificently played by Tibor Varga, 
who responded to all its moods; and with the 
B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra conducted by. Sir 
Malcolm Sargent the whole performance was on 
a memorably high level. . 

I have space only to pay a brief ee to 
Safford Cape and his Pro Musica Antiqua 
ensemble (Third, August 4) who in a programme 
devoted to music of the fifteenth century ex- 
hibited all their well-known skill and scholar- 


Roto H. Myers 
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A minor Quartet, offers a particularly good — 
example of Nielsen’s characteristic fusion of — 
chromatic line and straightforward diatonic har- 
mony. In the eloquent slow movement the part- 
writing succeeds in being highly chromatic in 
places but without ever overburdening the 
texture or enriching it to excess. 

The last quartet, No. 4 in F, followed after a 
gap of eight years during which Nielsen had 


part of Maskarade as well as the Second Sym-— 
phony. It is far more polished than the Third © 
and (not unnaturally) more highly personal in 
utterance, for Nielsen had during the inter- 
vening years come much further along the road 
of self-discovery. Though it first had a title, 
Piacevolezza, this together with its opus 
number, nineteen, was withdrawn when the 
composer later came to revise the score. The 
opening movement, as in the Third Quartet, 
is a kind of sonata rondo in which Nielsen 
moves with considerable tonal freedom. The 
movement leaves one in no doubt from the out- — 
set that Nielsen has emerged as an independent 
personality in his own right, the early debts to 
Brahms, Dvorak, and Svendsen having been ~ 
satisfactorily liquidated. The slow movement 
bases itself on a simple chorale of real dignity, — 
while the third movement is a scherzo in the 
proper sense of the word with genuine flashes 
of exuberance and wit. In the Third Quartet it 
is the finale that prompts some critical reserva-_ 
tions, but here both the material and the use to 
which Nielsen puts it are on the same high level 
of inspiration as the rest of the work. 

‘It is a pity that Nielsen did not return to the 
quartet later in life. Few of his contemporaries 
did: the only exception is the Swedish com-_ 
poser, Stenhammar, who wrote a series of six 
fine quartets that show the same classical sym-_ 
pathies and high standard of craftsmanship, 
though they do not match either of Nielsen’s 
later quartets in quality of inspiration or liveli- 
ness of imagination. There were, it is true, 
important chamber works to follow, the delight- 
ful Wind Quintet (1922) or the Second Violin 
Sonata, but after the Fourth Quartet, Nielsen’: 


felt ideas. However, Nielsen’s music, wheth 
is orchestral or chamber, vocal or keyboard, 
not require elaborate propaganda or explana 
nor does it develop according to any 
conceived notion of ageesten : 
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sop sh f 
ye midday Boned oulder o 
ul for guests or lamb. Runner beans, 
sit, + potatoes. Compote of. 
Gt peaches. 

Ham peed Braised beef with 
dy oat Celery onions. Potatoes and 
black olives. Melon. carrots. Open tart of 
gel fresh fruit, glazed. 
nday: *Beuf en Spaghetti with meat 


ibe. Spinach, pota- sauce. Fresh. fruit. 
s.  *Ice-box pud- | 3 


g. 
isk your butcher to bone the shoulder and 
ut 4 to 5 Ib. of lean round steak or top rump 
) large slices one inch thick. This will supply 
h Saturday’s and Sunday’s meals. 
TIMETABLE 
‘riday: Time im kitchen: 2-23 hours. Order 
work: Make puff pastry for tomorrow’s tart 
less using ready-made). It will have to be taken 
for turning and rolling at intervals during 
timetable. Put shoulder in the oven in roast- 
pan with sliced onion, a clove of garlic, a 
spoon of sugar, and sprig of rosemary. Make 
up for peaches. Peel peaches and pour syrup 
r them with a dash of kirsch. Prepare beans 
| enough potatoes for two days. Prepare 
rets and onions for braising. Brown steak 
| vegetables m dripping and put in oven to 
jse for two hours now and finish tomorrow. 
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Make marinade for baruf en daube and put meat 
to soak in it. Put om water to cook today’s 
vegetables. Give final turn to pastry, wrap in 
cloth, and put in refrigerator. Cook vegetables. 
Dish shoulder, make gravy, and serve. Take out 
tomorrow’s beef from oven after dinner. 

Saturday morning: Time in kitchen: 15 
minutes. Order of work: Arrange on each plate 
a slice of ham paté, a stick of celery, and some 
black olives. Serve melon with sugar. 

Saturday evening: Time in kitchen: 1 hour. 
Order of work: Heat oven for puff pastry. Roll 
out and cook. Make ice-box pudding for 
tomorrow. Take out puff pastry and allow it 
and oven to cool. Put in braise to finish. Arrange 
fruit in tart and glaze. Cook potatoes. 

Sunday morning: Time in kitchen: 2 periods 
of 30 minutes each. Order of work: Prepare 
beeuf en daube and put in oven. Wash spinach. 
Scrape potatoes. Interval of 2 hours. Half an 
hour before dinner cook vegetables, and at the 
last moment remove ice-box pudding from 


“refrigerator. Serve the daube in the casserole, 


first removing about half a pint of liquid for 
tonight’s spaghetti. 

Sunday evening: Time in kitchen: 20 
minutes. Order of work: Cook spaghetti. Chop 
up any remains of daube, add liquid saved and 
a tin of concentrated tomato soup. Add spaghetti 
to this sauce (not sauce to spaghetti). 

: * RECIPES 

Baeuf en daube: soak the beef, cut in one-inch 
cubes, for 36 hours in a mixture of 2 glasses of 
red_ wine, 1 dessertspoon of vinegar, a sliced 
onion and carrot, 2 crushed cloves of garlic, a 


bape leaf, - sprig of Ee oe and rosemary, 2 cloves, 


salt and pepper. When ready to cook drain the 
meat and brown im bacon fat with two more 
onions. Po marinade over and cook in 
casserole for 3 hours. Half an hour before 
serving add 6 peeled tomatoes and 12 stoned 
black olives. Serve with. red currant jelly. 

Ice-box pudding: Lime a large bowl with 
sponge fingers. Cream 4 oz. of unsalted butter 
with 6 oz. of caster sugar until fluffy. Beat in 
4 egg yolks, one at a time. Flavour with rum or 
vanilla and fold in 4 egg whites beaten stiff. Add 
half a cup of macaroon biscuits well crumbled. 
Pour into centre of bowl and chill for 12 hours 
or longer.- Serve with whipped cream. 


Notes on Contributors 


RICHARD M. Titmuss (page 207): Professor 
of Social Administration, London Univer- 
sity; author of Poverty and Population, 
The Social Division of Welfare, etc. 

IvaAN Morris (page 209): has recently 
returned from Japan; author of Nation- 
alism and the Right Wing in Fapan 

REV. GILBERT COPE (page 216): Tutor in 
Theology, Department of Extra-Mural 
Studies, Birmingham University; author 

| of Symbolism in the Bible and the Church 

PaTRIcK Moore (page 219): Fellow of the 
Royal Astronomical Society; author of 
Astronautics, Guide to the Stars (1960), etc. 

G. W. Harris, F.R.S. (page 221): Fitzmary 
Professor of Physiology, ‘Institute of 
Psychiatry, London University; author of 
Neural Control of the Pitwitary Gland, etc. 

LEONARD CLARK (page 228): author of 
English Morning and Other Poems, Sark 
Discovered, Selected Poems, etc. 

ROBERT LAYTON (page 238): music critic; 
author of Franz Berwald 
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top corner, In all matters connected with the cross- 


words the Editor’s decision is final 
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Each column and row of the diagram is headed by a 
different letter. These can be found from the ‘ head-lights *: 
Other lights, across and down, are clued under - their 
appropriate letter from the head- lights. Each of these 
clues in fact contains clues to three lights of three, four, 
-and five letters. The twelve letters appear in the clue in 
the same sequence, but not consecuuvely, as they are to 
be entered in the completed puzzle. If, when the puzzle 
is complete, one letter is taken from each column/row, the 
order and ‘selection being governed alphabetically by the 
cross-reference of the respective head-letters the solver will 


_ find, if lucky, his reward. This should be claimed at Q. 


HEAD-LIGHTS 
Across: 


1. This old Welsh crowd will make music (5) 
2. Dialectal (Somerset?) cleaver of slates (3) 


ce as quick turn in the Middle (4) 


Down; 


4. Short walker who could still be passed if a lap in 
front (3) 


_ 5. You will find uranium in for example a Cornish cavity (3) j 


6. Shakespeare’s dog could lead you to pure water (3) 
7. Put fie on without charge (3) 


CLUES 


AY Five and commotion caused by the longest funeral 
, oration in radio history 


Be Scold her ere, with noughts and crosses, she coyers 
- “jt with a mess 
7 ec Forbid many-seeded fruit perhaps, on fancy cornice 


‘mouldings, as rococo 


ak ‘Another short piece of aot you may give your house-. 


to examine critically 
EL. A rest with oun where a whirlpool may hold off 


9. To do with the cheek from a dissolute fellow that 
arises from a Turkish brew making him unmanageable 
Tn , twice divided by vertical lines are some 


a 


H, Spenser’s sorrow at no time overbrimmed though the 
Scot's forehead was furrowed 

I.) Opportunity to choose for the old time Bengali book- 
keeper 

J. I may very well squall or noise cries of grief—all to 
do with sound 

K. Such a wily marsh tortoise is the enemy of the 
worker in stone 

L. Muse to bewitch the great Roman emperor 

M. Nicely, nevertheless, a yoluptuous woman, im a trice, 
takes the biscuit 

N. Undertake a journey to see the disorder they make 
when crude rubber is collected 

@. The aim, at a party under/an East Indian palm, is to 
pour the scotch softly 

P, Favourite bagpipes from Highland festivals predated 
from an old dish 

R. Goat hair cloth could easily absorb a lot of the sap 
from trees with bitter leaves 

T. How the metal end of a sheath may despatch night- 
birds from a round aperture 

U. The stock company selects a ridge of gravel and plants 
an oily bean 

¥V. A bloodhound, perhaps eagerly avoided for a time by 
a dark blue 

W. Be still and harken to the lowings of the small ex 
reared by the house-god 

X. An honest argument in fayour of prosperity for khaki- 
clad Indians 

¥. Charges, to take effect conditionally, when passing to 
the better cabin in a Philippine lighter 

Z%. Vases, perhaps tripodal, are cause for each monotheist 


to turn aside 


Solution of No. 1,574 


Ist prize: F, E. Dixon (Wexford); 2nd prize: P..D. 
Johnson (Wilmslow); 3rd prize: Hugh G. Brown 
(London, S.E-11) 


LEISURE 


is well spent 
in reading for 


a DEGREE 


@ One of today’s problems is how to 
make the best use of leisure hours. 

you are studiously inclined 
your spare time might well be 


occupied in reading for a Degree; - 


not merely. for the material 
advantages, but also for the widen- 
ing of outlook, and development of’ 
mental abilities. 


pleasurable occupation. 


@ London University Degrees are open to all. 
You need not attend the University. All that 
is necessary is to pass three examinations (in 
some cases two). You may study for these in 
your own time and wherever you are. 


@ Wolsey Hall Postal Courses for these examina- 
tions are conducted by a staff of over 100 
Graduate 
Lessons, Test Papers, Model Answers, Assess- 
ment of your written work and solution of 
all difficulties by your tutors. A guarantee is 
given that, in the event of failure. tuition will 
be continued free. Moderate fees: instalments. 
More than 16,000 Successes at London Univer- 
sity examinations alone from 1947, 


@ Prospectus free on request (mentioning 
exam.,) from E. W. Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., 
LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept, FE24, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


Moreover, under. 
_experienced and sympathetic guid- 
ance studying at home becomes a - 


Tutors. The Courses comprise — 


seas 
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AFTER-SHAVE 
LOTION 


There’s Mediterranean sun- 
shine in every bottle of this 
superbly blended shave 
lotion. Contains citrus fruit 
extracts, plus unique HAUG- 
ROL to soothe and in- 
vigorate the skin. Elegantly 
perfumed and economical 
in use. 


| 1F YOU USE A DRY rey 


| floid PRE-SHAVE Lotion makes dry shaving easy, 
| leaving skin cool, fresh and better shaved. Concen- 
trated for economical use. 


I 
3 oz. bottle 7/6 5% oz. bottle 12/- j 
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From Stores and Chemists 


M. & R. NORTON LTD., 


ADRIANT WORKS, 9 PARK HILL, LONDON, $.W.4 


_GERMAN— ITALIAN 


Learned in Six Months by Pelman Method 


I am completely satisfied with the Italian 
Course, thanks to which I have obtained a good 
working knowledge of Italian in about seven 
weeks of spare-time study. (1.B. 514) 


4 bees letter is typical of hundreds received 
from readers who are learning languages 
by the Pelman method. 


This wonderful method enables you to learn 


a foreign language without using a word of 
English, Grammatical complexities are 
eliminated. 


The Pelman method is explained in four 
little books, one for each language: 
French, Spanish, German, Italian 
(Also Courses in Afrikaans and Urdu.) 
State which book you want and it will be 
sent to you by return, together with a specimen 
lesson, gratis: and post free. . 
PELMAN LANGUAGES INSTITUTE, 
82, Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street, 
London, W.1 : 
WELbeck 1411 


You Speak and Write 


Improve your English quickly and 
enjoyably by post. 

Many students say that the Effective 
English Course is the best investment 
they have ever made. Language-power gives 
you confidence—enables you to make the 
right impression. The moderate fee puts 
this unique Course within the reach of all. 


Write today for free copy of 


“WORD MASTERY” 


“Send to. The Regent Institute (Dept. 
-Z[391N), Palace Gate, London, W.8, for 
free copy of prospectus, o Word Mastery.” 


Don’t delay. Write for this. interesting 


‘ 


Egypt and Syria offer you an incomparable 
wealth of holiday experiences. They inyite you 

to enjoy the breath-taking splendours of the ancient 
world side by. side with the ‘luxuries of modern 
civilisation. 
sight-seeing you can relax on sun-drenched 
beaches under the clear blue skies or linger 
over a first-class dinner at one of the | 


fabulous hotels. 


Full information from: Sad sg 
Mr. Khalid Azmy, ~- Sie 
Counsellor 


Diplomatic Mission of the United Arab Renae f 


75 South Audley Street, London, W. I. e! 
Telephone: GROsvenor 2401. 


Expert tuition is offered by U. C. c 
GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATIO 
Ordinary and Advanced Levels; Boa 
LONDON UNIVERSITY B. 
B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., and other Eateries Deg 
LAW, and other exams. Private Study Cou 
given in Languages (French, German, Ita’ 
Spanish, Russian), Science Subjects, Sociolo 
Highly qualified Tutors. Reasonable 
instalments if desired. Textbook lending libra y 


@ Write for PROSPECTUS containing 
phe post free on. request to the R 


56 Burlington House a 


CAMBRIDGE © 


booklet NOW. There is no obligation. 


After a wonderful day’s 


(Tourist Section), 


DRAWINGS BY JOHN RUSKIN 
ARTS COUNCIL GALLERY 
- 4 St. James's Square, S.W.1 


Till AUGUST 24 
Mon., Wed., Fri.. Sat. 10-6 
; Tues., Thurs. 10-8 


Admission 1/6 


PICASSO 
ARTS COUNCIL EXHIBITION 
TATE GALLERY 
_ Till SEPTEMBER 18 
Weekdays 10-8: Suns, 2-8 


Admission 3/6 
(Note late openings daily) 


WRITE TO SELL 
once you KNOW-HOW 


21 guineas—17 guineas—30 guineas— 


25 guineas—these are just four editorial ' 


cheques obtained by KNOW-HOW 
beginners for their articles and stories. 

You, also, can profit from . . . the ex- 
clusive KNOW-HOW Blueprints bu. the 
free subscription to THE WRITER . . . the 
bonus gift of two practical writing en- 
cyclopaedias . . . the No Sales-No Fees 
training. Yes, you can benefit from the 
years-proven KNOW-HOW Course 
which shows you how to write what 
editors buy. 


By sending for the FREE (D.N.)“ Know-How 
Guide to Writing Success" (45th edition), .one 
new student has already gained 81 guineas. 


Send now for your copy. There i. is no obligation. 


B.A. SCHOOL OF SUCCESSFUL WRITING LTD. 
124, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


"Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons Limited, Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W.10, and published by the British Broadcasting Corporation at 35_ Marylebone High 
London, W.1.—All editorial communications to the Editor, THE LISTENER, 35% Marylebone High Street, London, W. 1.—August i, 1960 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College modern Postal Cours 
is the most efficient, the most economical. ang 
the most convenient means of preparing 
General Certificate of Education and Prem ‘ 
exams.; for B.A,, B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., etc.. 
ternal ‘London University Degrees; for 
Service, Local Government and Commer 
exams.; for professional exams. in Law, Ac. 
countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and Person 
Management, for 1.$.M. A., Inst. of Export, etc. 
exams. Many intensely practical (non- exam. 
courses in business subjects. 
MORE THAN 250,000 EXAM. SUCCESSE: 

Guarantee of Coaching until Successful, 
Text-book Lending Library. Moderate fe 
payable by instalments. ~ 

Write today for prospectus, sent FRE hi 
request, mentioning exam. or subject 
which interested to the Secretary (D1/1), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
ST. ALBANS 
or call 30, Queen Victoria Street, London, E Cu 


STORIES WANTED 


Suitable stories are revised by — 
usandsubmittedto editorsonal5% ofsalesbasis. — 
Unsuitable stories are returned with reasonsfor | 
rejection. Address your MS. to Dept. 32. 


WE TEACH ONLY, ~ 
FICTION-WRITING ~ 


Criticisms and Courses for the discerning by 
specialists. For21yearswehavebeen receiving © 
testimonials from full- and part-time authors, 
professors, doctors, high-ranking officers and — 
officials—all types. Many.of the authors you ~ 
tread are ex-students. Our unique system of 
taking 10% of your sales monies ensures our 
maximum efforts on your behalf. Fee 
returned: if unearned. 
‘The pevot esecogel Touch is FREE from. 


A Dest. 32 
BRITISH INSTITUTE 


, 
j 
j 
i 


of 
FICTION-WRITING SCIENCE LIMI 
Chronicle House - Fleet St- London-EC 4 


Insure your dog 
with ae 
CANINE INSURANCE 


iad 


He’s ‘not always on ae 
Dogs get run over, cause accident 
get lost and stolen, Die premature 
from disease or poison. CAN 
INSURANCE full cover pro 
for these risks and also ine 
veterinary fees and £10,000 * 
Party Indemnity. 
Write for Free Brochure 


Canine Insurance Ass'n Ltd 


90 Gracechurch Street, London, } 
_ MANsion Hse. 8089 MINcing L 
Established over a quarter of a 


ot SRP ty ge 
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eee Fe 


